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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

As  required  by  law,  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation 

at  Niagara  herewith  submit  their  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  for 

the  fiscal  year  begun  October  1,  1902,  and  ended  September  30, 

1903. 

Changes  in  the  Commission. 

On  March  30,  1903,  Governor  Odell  reappointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years  the  Commissioners  then  incumbent,  namely,  Andrew  H. 
Green  of  New  York,  George  Raines  of  Rochester)  Thomas  P. 
Kingsford  of  Oswego,  Charles  M.  Dow  of  Jamestown,  and  Alex- 
ander eT.  Porter  of  Niagara  Falls.  On  November  13,  1903,  Mr. 
Green  died,  and  on  November  27,  1903,  Governor  Odell  appointed 
Alvah  K.  Potter  of  Lockport  to  fill  the  vacancy.  On  December  22, 
1903,  the  Commission,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  elected 
Charles  M.  Dow  President  of  the  Commission,  vice  Andrew  H. 
Green,  deceased. 

On  July  8,  1903,  Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  resigned 
the  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  take  effect  October  1, 
following.  At  the  same  time,  Thomas  V.  Welch,  Superintendent, 
was  appointed  Secretary,  and  Edward  H.  Perry,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, was  appointed  Treasurer,  to  take  effect  October  1. 

On  October  20,  1903,  Mr.  Welch  died ;  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  held  December  22,  1903,  Mr.  Perry  was 
appointed  Superintendent  and  Secretary  in  his  place. 
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Death  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  13,  1903,  not  only  shocked  the  community 
by  its  nature  and  suddenness,  but  was  a  peculiarly  heavy  blow  to 
this  Commission,  of  which  he  was  the  only  femaining  original 
member  and  of  which  he  had  been  President  for  over  15  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  De- 
cember 22,  1903,  the  following  memorial  was  adopted  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes;  and  as  a  further  mark  of  respect,  it 
was  voted  that  a  copy  be  suitably  engrossed  and  sent  to  the  family 

of  the  deceased : 

MEMORIAL. 

"  When,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fruitful  life  of  public  labors, 
an  illustrious  citizen  and  faithful  servant  of  the  State  passes  to 
the  common  rest  that  crowns  man's  daj^s,  it  is  meet  not  only  that 
human  affection  should  express  its  sense  of  personal  loss,  but  also 
that  public  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  whom  his  self-sacrifice  was  rendered. 

*'  The  death  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  President  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Eeservation  at  Niagara  in  New  York 
City,  Friday,  November  13,  1903,  not  only  brought  to  a  close  the 
personal  communion  of  long  and  deeply  cherished  friendships, 
but  also  terminated  a  career  of  public  usefulness  exceptional  in 
its  length  and  character. 

"  The  intellectual  and  moral  bounty  of  a  vigorous  and  God- 
fearing New  England  ancestry  was  conserved,  cultivated  and 
ripened  by  him  during  a  well-ordered  life  of  83  years,  over  half  a 
century  of  which  he  devoted  with  singular  disinterestedness  and 
effect  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowman. 

"A  native  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  15  he  transferred 
the  field  of  his  activities  to  New  York  State,  and  found  in  the 
great  metropolis  the  inspiring  object  of  one  of  his  deepest  con- 
cerns. There,  as  a  member  of  the' board  of  education,  as  the 
controller  of  the  Central  Park,  of  which  more  than  any  other 
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one  man  he  Avas  the  creator;  as  the  controller  of  the  city's 
finances  at  a  time  when  immovable  integrity  was  required  to 
stay  the  riot  of  municipal  plunder;  as  the  projector  of  great  in- 
stitutions of  art  and  learning,  and  of  parks  and  other  material 
improvements  for  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  people; 
as  the  friend  of  the  fatherless  and  widow;  and  as  the  prophet 
and  foremost  factor  of  municipal  consolidation,  he  earned,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  the  well-deserved  title  of  The  Father  of 
Greater  New  York. 

"  Bej'ond  the  limits  of  the  great  city,  his  sympathies  and  ser- 
vices extended  to  the  State,  at  whose  hands  he  held  many  trusts 
deeply  affecting  her  government,  her  commerce,  and  the  well-being 
of  her  people.  Of  these,  none  was  closer  to  his  heart  and  none 
received  greater  benefit  from  his  remarkable  executive  genius  than 
the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  services  had  been  contemporaneous  with  the  existence  of  this 
Commission.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor  on  May  2,  1883,  and  had  been  its  President  since 
May  26,  1888.  During  this  period,  he  bestowed  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Reservation  all  the  wealth  of 
wisdom  that  his  ripe  experience  could  command,  and  all  the 
solicitude  that  an  exalted  sense  of  his  public  trust  and  a  pro- 
found love  of  nature  could  inspire.  In  recognition  of  his  devo- 
tion, his  colleagues,  in  1898,  gave  his  name  to  Green  Island. 

"  To  his  philanthropy,  the  boundaries  of  the  State  set  no  limits. 
His  sympathies  were  universal  and  embraced  his  fellow-beings 
of  all  creeds  and  all  nations,  for  whom  his  voice  and  pen  were 
ever-ready  helpers. 

"  In  his  death,  his  acquaintances  have  lost  a  true  and  beloved 
friend ;  the  Metropolis,  a  pure  and  upright  citizen ;  the  State,  a 
faithful  public  servant ;  the  Nation,  an  exemplary  patriot. 

''  Deeply  sorrowing  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  kindly  light  of 
his  personal  presence,  we  i-ejoice  with  our  fellow  citizens  in  the 
luster  of  the  name  which  he  has  left  and  of  the  example  of  civic 
virtue  which  he  has  given." 
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In  view  of  the  public  character  of  ]\fr.  Green's  life,  we  have 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  add,  as  an  appendix,  to  this  report,  the 
proceedings  of  one  of  the  many  public  meetings  held  in  his 
memory,  namely,  the  Memorial  meeting  held  by  the  municipality 
of  New  York  in  the  City  Hall,  December  30,  1903. 

We  have  also  added  to  this  report  a  copy  of  Mr.  Green's  last 
public  address  upon  the  subject  of  the  Niagara  Reservation  and 
public  parks  generally,  which  was  i-ead  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  at 
Niagara  Falls,  July  7, 1903. 

Death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Welch. 

In  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Welch,  of  typhoid  fever,  on 
October  20,  1903,  the  Reservation  administration  sustained  an- 
other serious  loss.  He  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Reser- 
vation since  the  day  following  its  formal  opening  in  July,  1885, 
and  had  given  18  years  of  faithful  and  intelligent  devotion  to 
the  execution  of  the  Commission's  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  State's  famous  scenic  park. 

On  December  22,  1903,  the  Commissioners  adopted  the  follow- 
ing memorial: 

MEMORIAL. 

"  The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara 
record  with  sincere  sorrow  the  death  on  Tuesday,  October  20, 1903, 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Vincent  Welch,  the  faithful  Superintendent 
of  the  Reservation  for  the  past  18  years.  Born  in  Camillus,  N. 
Y.,  October  1,  1850,  he  moved  to  Niagara  Falls  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  for  nearly  a  half  a  century  lived  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  natural  wonder,  to  the  preservation  of  which  he  devoted 
the  best  interests  of  his  life.  Familiarity  with  this  sublime  spec- 
tacle, instead  of  breeding  indifference,  aroused  in  his  large  nature 
increased  appreciation  as  years  went  on,  and  the  happy  coin- 
cidence that  placed  him.  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  during 
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the  critical  period  preceding  the  creation  of  the  reservation  sup- 
plied one  of  the  ablest  champions  that  the  movement  for  the  res- 
cue of  Niagara  Falls  had  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  The  reser- 
vation having  been  acquired,  the  Commissioners  turned  to  Mr. 
Welch  as  the  man  l)est  qualified  by  familiarity  with  the  ground, 
sympathy  with  the  subject,  executive  ability  and  high  personal 
character,  to  be  Superintendent  of  this  world-famous  Reservation, 
and  on  July  16,  1885,  the  day  following  its  formal  dedication, 
appointed  him  to  that  responsible  position.  The  wisdom  of  this 
choice  was  vindicated  by  the  able,  loyal  and  disinterested  devo- 
tion with  which  he  executed  the  plans  of  this  Commission  for 
the  development  of  the  Reservation,  and  the  single-mindness 
with  which  he  performed  his  duties  as  a  public  servant  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"  In  addition  to  his  services  to  the  State  in  the  Assembly  and 
as  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  he  held 
many  positions  of  trust  in  the  village  and  city  of  Niagara  Falls. 
As  village  Clerk  and  Trustee,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  chartering  of  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Trustee 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Public  Library,  Trustee  of  the  Niagara 
University,  member  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  Commission, 
Secretary  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  Association,  President  of 
the  Civic  Club,  President  of  the  Niagara  County  Pioneers'  Asso- 
ciation, Vice-President  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Historical  So- 
ciety, member  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Landmarks  Association, 
member  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  several  organi- 
zations therein,  President  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  member  of  the  Niagara  County  Farmers'  Club,  organizer 
of  the  Niagara  County  Savings  Bank,  Director  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  and  in  numerous  other  relations,  official, 
business  and  philanthropic,  he  was  identified  with  practically 
every  public  enterprise  in  Niagara  Falls  for  the  past  25  j^ears. 

"  His  exceptional  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  reinforced  by  a 
cultured  mind  and  the  unreserved  public  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity and  sincerity,  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  influence  and  made 
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him  a  strong  power  for  good  in  the  community  in  which,  at  his 
death,  he  was  recognized  as  its  best  known  and  best  loved  citi- 
zen. 

"  By  none  is  his  death  more  deeply  deplored  than  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  who,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  sense  of  loss,  hereby  adopt  this  memorial  this 
22d  day  of  December,  1903,  directing  that  it  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes,  and  that  a  copy,  suitably  engrossed,  be  presented  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  the  same  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  this  Commission  to  the  State  Legislature." 

In  view  of  the  long-continued  and  exemplary  faithfulness  with 
which  Mr.  Welch  served  the. State  of  New  York,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Reservation  deem  it  fitting  to  add  to  this  report,  as 
a  further  mark  of  appreciation,  some  of  the  addresses  delivered 
in  his  memory  at  the  public  meetings  held  in  Niagara  Falls  in 
December  last. 

Improvements  During  the  Past  Year. 
The  most  important  work  done  upon  the  Reservation  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1903,  has  been  the  comple- 
tion of  the  installation  of  a  system  of  water  pipes  for  the  grounds 
and  buildings;  the  grading  of  the  bank  at  the  entrance  to  Goat 
Island;  the  moving  of  the  guard  railing  on  Goat  Island  at  a 
point  where  an  extensive  landslide  had  occurred;  the  painting 
of  all  guard  railings ;  the  laying  of  the  main  artery  for  the  elec- 
tric lighting  system ;  the  alteration  of  the  Inclined  Railway  build- 
ing; the  raising  of  the  walks  on  Green  Island;  the  construction 
of  an  inclined  pathway  at  Horseshoe  Falls  in  place  of  the  old 
wooden  stairway  leading  from  the  bluff  to  Terrapin  Bridge;  and 
the  planting  of  trees  on  Goat  Island  and  in  Prospect  Park.  The 
details  of  these  operations  will  be  found  in  the  Superintendent's 
report  which  follows. 
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The  Superintendent's  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  remark- 
able condition  of  low  water  on  March  22,  1903  (which  was  dupli- 
cated practically  in  January,  1904),  caused  by  the  ice  pack  in  the 
river  above  the  falls,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  prospect  of  the 
Canadian  Reservation  as  viewed  from  the  American  side ;  gives  in 
detail  the  number  of  employees,  and  presents  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  Inclined  Railway,  the  Reservation  Carriage  Ser- 
vice Co.,  and  the  leases  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  and  the  Steam- 
boat Landing.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  receipts  from  the  In- 
clined Railway  were  nearly  |1,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated a  year  ago. 

Estimated  Receipts. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  are 
estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

Inclined  Railway $9,500  00 

Cave  of  the  Winds 1,200  00 

Steamboat  Landing 500  00 

Reservation  Carriage  Service 100  00 

$11,300  00 


Requirements  for  Ordinary  Maintenance. 

Following  are  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  for  ordi- 
nary maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1904 : 

For  salaries  and  traveling  expenses $4,500  00 

For  Reservation  police  and  care-takers 7,200  00 

For  operating  and  maintaining  Inclined  Railway. . .  4,800  00 

For  labor  on  grounds,  maintaining  roads  and  tree 

planting 8,500  00 

For  materials,  tools,  etc 5,000  00 

Total $30,000  00 
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Extra  Requirement  for  Electric  Light  and  Power. 

The  completion  of  the  system  of  electric  lighting  for  the  Res- 
ervation grounds  and  buildings  is  imperatively  needed,  both  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Reservation  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  public.  The  main  conduits  for  the  system  have  been  laid, 
as  described  in  the  Superintendent's  report;  but  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  work  is  now  exhausted,  and  before  any  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  system,  the  installation  must  be  completed. 
For  this  we  ask  an  additional  appropriation  of  $12,000. 
An  estimate  for  the  completion  of  this  system,  prepared  by  H.  W. 
Buck,  Electrical  Engineer,  is  submitted  herewith. 

We  also  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $3,500  for  the 
installation  of  an  electric  power  plant  with  which  to  operate  the 
Inclined  Railway.  This  improvement  is  dictated  by  considera- 
tions of  economy  and  duty  to  the  public.  The  Inclined  Railway, 
which  is  the  chief  and  a  growing  source  of  revenue  to  the  State, 
is  now  run  by  water  power.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  operate  the  railway  for  62  days  on  account  of  the 
interruption  of  the  water  supply,  caused  by  the  ice  pack  in  the 
river  above  the  Falls.  It  is  estimated  that  the  consequent  loss 
of  fares  during  this  period  was  $1,500,  not  to  mention  the  incon- 
venience and  deprivation  caused  to  visitors  by  the  suspension  of 
this  means  of  conveyance.  The  estimate  of  H.  W.  Buck,  Electrical 
Engineer,  for  this  installation,  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  extra  appropriations  herein  asked  for  are  for  plant  only, 
and  not  for  the  electric  service,  which  will  cost  the  State  noth- 
ing. By  a  provision  in  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  that  company 
is  required  to  furnish  electricity  for  light,  heat  and  power,  and 
also  water  for  any  purpose,  to  the  State  free  of  charge.    Owing 
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in  part  to  hestitation  to  create  what  might  be  construed  as 
a  contractual  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Power  Company, 
the  Commission  has  not  hitherto  availed  itself  of  this  provision ; 
but  during  the  past  year,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General 
that  such  action  would  not  establish  a  contractual  relation,  the 
Commission  has  passed  a  resolution  to  accept  from  the  Power 
Company  the  electric  service  provided  for  in  its  charter. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  giving  in  detail  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1903,  is 
appended  to  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  M.  DOW, 

President. 
ALEXANDER  J.  PORTER, 
THOMAS  P.  KINGSFORD, 
GEORGE  RAINES, 
ALVAH  K.  POTTER, 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

Treasurer  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1903, 


Report  of  the  Treasurer* 


THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  STATE  RESERVATION 
AT  NIAGARA,  In  Account  with  PETER  A,  PORTER,  JR., 
Treasurer,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Begfun  October  I,  J 902,  and 
Ended  September  30,  J  903. 

1902. 
Oct.        1.  Balance  on  hand  this  date $158  45 

Maintenance  Eeceipts. 

Oct.      17.  Quarterly  advance  from  State 

Comptroller $6,250  00 

1903. 

Jan.     22.  Quarterly  advance  from  State 

Comptroller  .  .  6,250  00 

April    22.  Quarterly  advance  from  State 

Comptroller 6,250  00 

July     15.  Quarterly  advance  from  State 

Comptroller 6,250  00 


25,000  00 


Special   Appropriation,    Cliapter    645, 

Laics  of  1901 : 
1902. 
Oct.      10.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account $2,528  97 

22.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 225  78 
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1902. 

Nov.     14.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account $1,395  98 

Dec.     22.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 362  18 

1903. 

March    5.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 148  60 

18.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 217  00 

30.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 1,004  24 

April    14.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 205  25 

May     14.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 246  00 

June    20.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 236  22 

July     15.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 655  38 

20.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 888  40 

Aug.     12.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 1,414  64 

25.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 983  12 

Sept.      8.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 677  52 

14.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 1,108  13 

$12,297  41 


No.  34.]  23 

Special   Appropriation,    Chapter    594, 

Laws  of  1902 : 

1902. 

Oct.      10.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

ou  account $11  11 

Dec.     15.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 160  63 

22.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 727  71 

1903. 

Jan.     14.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 172  50 

March    5.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 149  50 

30.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 57  40 

July     20.  Payment  by  State  Comptroller 

on  account 322  40 

Receipts  op  Reservation. 

Inclined  Railway. 
1902. 

Nov.       1.  Receipts  for  month  of  October.      $347  75 
Dec.       1.  Receipts  for  month  of  Novem- 
ber    99  30 

1903. 

Jan.       1.  Receipts  for  month  of  Decem- 
ber    63  00 

Feb.       1.  Receipts  for  month  of  January  31  75 
March    1.  Receipts  for  month  of  Febru- 
ary           322  95 


$1,601  25 
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1903. 
April  1.  Eeceipts  for  month  of  March .  .  |143  00 
May  1.  Receipts  for  month  of  April . .  146  85 
June  1.  Receipts  for  month  of  May. . .  749  45 
July  1.  Receipts  for  month  of  June. .  737  80 
Aug.  1.  Receipts  for  month  of  July. . .  1,876  10 
Sept.  1.  Receipts  for  month  of  August.  3,377  30 
30.  Receipts  for  month  of  Septem- 
ber    1,578  60 

19,473  85 

Rentals 1,800  00 

Total $50,330  96 

;  ^  i  •*  '  Expenditures. 

Maintenance. 
Abstract  No.  CXXXIX.  ' 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1902.                                                     '  • 
Oct.      16.  2137.. Thomas    P.  Kingsford, 
Commissioner's      ex- 
penses          $37  59 

2138.. Thomas  V.  Welch,  Su- 
perintendent's ex- 
penses, buildings 116  18 

17.  2139.  .Gazette  Publishing  Co., 
Superintendent's  ex- 
penses    3  25 

2140.. Welch    Coal    &    Wood 

Co.,  coal 5  25 

2141.  .F.  W.  Oliver  Co.,  build- 
ings    2  65 


No.  34.1  25 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1902. 
Oct      17.  2142.. F.      W.      Oliver      Co., 

bridges    $4  33 

2143.  .Howard    Iron    AYorks, 

park  seats 48  00 

2144.  .American    Ticket    Co., 

Inclined  Railway.. . .  76  80 

2145..  Charlotte  Haeberle, 
buildings 

2146..  Charlotte  Haeberle, 
buildings 

2147 . .  Menzies  Street  Clean- 
er   Co.,     tools.  . . . ; . 

2148.  .H.  M.  Gage,  buildings.. 

2149.. W.  A.  Shepard,  drain- 
age   

2150.. Standard  Disinfectant 
Co.,  buildings 

2151.. Welch  Bros.,  Superin- 
tendent's expenses.. . 

2152.  .P.  J.  Davy,  plumbing. . 

2153..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  water  pipes, 
buildings,  tools 75  75 

2154..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  water  pipes, 
i)uildings,  tools 30  07 

2155..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  buildings,  tools. 
Inclined  Railway  ...  12  09 


5 

43 

39 

63 

35 

00 

60 

00 

66 

25 

66 

00 

22 

88 

31 

65 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1902. 
Oct.      17.  2156.  .Elderfield    -    Hartshorn 
Co.,      water      pipes, 
buildings,       Inclined 
Railway,  tools |28  02 

2157.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 

lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 

electric  lighting 50  00 

2158.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 

lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 

electric  lighting 50  00 

2159.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 

lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 

electric  lighting 50  00 

2160.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 

lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 

electric  lighting 50  00 

31.  2161.. Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, salary,  October, 

1902 83  33 

Nov.        1.  2162.. Pay-roll,  October,  1902.     1,308  75 

18.  2163.. Thomas  V.  Welch,  Su- 
perintendent's ex- 
penses    65  95 

20.  2164.. Pay-roll,         November, 

1902,  grading 351  63 

Dec.  1.  2165.. Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer's salary,  Novem- 
ber, 1902 83  33 


No.  34.1  27 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1902. 
Dec.       2.  2166.  .ray-roll.         November, 

11)02 11,691  25 

15.  2167.. Peter  A.  Torter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer's expenses 57  55 

2168.  .Pay-roll,         December, 

1902,  supplemental . .         106  00 
31.  2169.. Peter    A.    Porter,    Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer's salary,  Decem- 
ber, 1902 83  33 

1903. 

Jan.       1.  2170.  .Pay-roll,         December, 

1902 1,597  63 

Abstract  No.  CXL. 
1903. 

Jan.     22.  2171.. P.    C.    Flynn    &    Son, 

buildings,  signs $49  50 

2172.. Thomas  E.   McGarigle, 

Inclined  Railway  ...  12  81 

2173..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  tools,  buildings.  20  50 

2174.  .J.  Warren  Mead,  furni- 

ture    75  00 

2175.  .Walbridge  &  Co.,  build- 

ings    24  75 

2176 . .  Schumacher    &    Moyer, 

buildings 98  92 


$6,395  57 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
Jan.     22.  2177.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting $50  00 

2178.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting   ....  50  00 

2179..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  buildings 2  16 

2180..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  tool  buildings ...  13  55 

2181.  .Addison    Johnson,    Su- 

perintendent's     e  X  - 

penses 13  35 

2182.  .Rochester       Germicide 

Co.,  disinfectants  ...  13  13 

2183.  .E.  O.  Haynes,  coal 6  50 

2184.. Welch  Coal  and  Wood 

Co.,  coal 55  43 

2185..  Welch  Bros.,  stationary  33  10 
2186.  .Alexander    J.    Porter, 
Commissioner's      ex- 
penses    30  00 

2187..  Thomas  V.  Welch, 
Superintendent's  ex- 
penses           106  58 

Feb.       2.  2188.. Peter    A.    Porter,    Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, salary,  January, 
:  1903 83  33 


No.  34.]  20 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
Feb.       2.  2189.. Pay-roll,  January,  1903   |1,571  38 
5.  2190.. Thomas      V.      Welch, 
Superintendent's    ex- 
penses    54  00 

2191.  .Alexander  J.  Porter, 
Commissioner's  ex- 
penses    26  00 

24.  2192.. Thomas  V.  Welch, 
Superintendent's  ex- 
penses    33  61 

March  2.  2193.  .Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, salary,  Febru- 
ary, 1903 83  33 

5.  2194.  .Pay-roll,  February,  1903     1,505  38 
13.  2195.. Thomas      V.      Welch, 
Superintendent's    ex- 
penses    54  52 

16.  2196.. Alexander  J.  Porter, 
Commissioner's  ex- 
penses    19  60 

20.  2197..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  tools,  buildings, 
Inclined  Railway  ...  9  11 

2198.  .Eldertield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  tools,  buildings. 

Inclined  Railway  ...  37  73 

2199.  .J.  P.  Callahan  Ice  Co., 

ice  62  28 


30 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
March 20.  2200.. Welch  Coal  and  Wood 

Co.,  coal |i72  43 

2201 ..  Addison  Johnson,  Su- 
perintendent's e  X  - 
penses 13  50 

2202.. Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting  ....  50  00 

2203.. Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting  ....  50  00 

2204 . .  Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting  ....  50  00 

2205.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting  ....  50  00 

31.  2206.. Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer,  salary,   March,. 

1903 83  33 

April     2.  2207.. Pay-roll,  March,  1903..      1,597  88 


Abstract  No.  CXLI. 
1903. 

April  24.  2208.. Alexander  J.  Porter, 
Commissioner's  ex- 
penses   

2209.  .Dean  &  Hoffman,  roads. 


16,262  69 


|30  00 
264  00 


No.  34.]  31 

Date.         Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
April  28.  2210.  .Thomas  V.  Welch, 
seeds,  tools,  Superin- 
tendent's expenses. . .  |73  25 
30.  2211,  .Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer,   salary,    April, 

1903 83  33 

May        1.  2212.  .Pay-roll,  April,  1903.  . .      1,860  38 
19.  2213.  .'Thomas       V.       Welch, 
Superintendent's    ex- 
penses   54  71 

June  1.  2214.. Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer,    salary.     May, 

1903 83  33 

2215.  .Pay-roll,  May,  1903.  . . .      2,085  92 
30.  2216.. Peter    A.    Porter,    Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer ,    salary,     June, 

1903     83  33 

July       1.  2217.  .Pay-roll,  June,  1903.  . . .      1,615  00 


Abstract  No.  CXLII. 

July     15.  2218.. Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 

electric  lighting $50  00 

2219.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting 50  00 


16,233  25 
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Date.         Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
July    15.  2220.. Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting $50  00 

2221.  .Niagara  Falls  Hydrau- 
lic Power  &  Mfg.  Co., 
electric  lighting  ....  50  00 

2222..  Charlotte         Haeberle, 

buildings    1  08 

2223..  Charlotte         Haeberle, 

park  seats 5  76 

2224.  .Charlotte         Haeberle, 

buildings    : 2  50 

2225.  .F.  W.  Oliver  Co.,  tools.  7  50 
2226.. Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  tools,  Inclined 
Eailway,  Superin- 
tendent's   expenses . .  20  10 

2227.. Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  tools,  Inclined 
Railway,  buildings, 
signs    26  02 

2228.  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  tools,  Inclined 
Railway,  Superin- 
tendent's expenses, 
signs    S  06 

2229.. Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  Superintendent's 
expenses,  tools,  park 
seats,  buildings.  In- 
clined Railway 35  73 


[ASSBMBLX 


No.  34.]  33 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
July     15.  2230.. Rochester        Germicide 

Co.,  disinfectants. . . .         |13  12 

2231..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  Inclined  Rail- 
way, buildings,  tools, 
park  seats,  signs ....  37  09 

2232 , .  Rochester        Germicide 

Co.,  disinfectants. ...  13  13 

2233.. Howard  H.  Baker  Co., 

buildings    5  50 

2234.. P.    J.    Davy,    Inclined 

Railway   59  36 

2235 .  .  Welch  Bros.,  Superin- 
tendent's expenses ...  12  90 

2236..  P.  C.  Flynn  &  Son, 
buildings,  iron  rail- 
ings           144  51 

2237.  .Tower  &  Lyon,  police. .  12  15 

2238.  .W.  R.  Campbell,  Plane- 

ing  Mills,  buildings.  2  52 

2239.. Welch  Coal  and  Wood 

Co.,  coal 73  41 

2240.  .Edward  H.  Hall,  Super- 
intendent's expenses.  .  64  50 
30.  2241.. Thomas  V.  Welch, 
buildings,  Inclined 
Railway,  roads.  Com- 
missioners' expenses, 
Superintendent's  ex- 
penses    146  64 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
July     31.  2242.. Peter    A.    Porter,    Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer,    salary,     July, 

1903 $83  33 

Aug.       3.  2243.. Pay-roll,   July,   1903...      1,783  75 
18.  2244.. The   Argus   Co.,    print- 
ing....          140  00 

2245.. Wall  Rope  Works,  In- 
clined Railway 142  56 

2246..Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Oo.,  Superintendent's 
expenses,  tools,  In- 
clined Railway 11  25 

31.  2250.. Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, salary,  August, 

1903 83  33 

2248.  .Rochester        Germicide    . 

Co.,  disinfectants. ...  13  12 
Sept.      2.  2249.. Pay-roll,  August,  1903.      1,478  50 
30.  2250.  .Peter    A.    Porter,    Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, salary,  Septem- 
ber, 1903   83  37 

2251.. Peter  A.  Porter,  Jr., 
Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, expenses    25  20 

2252.  .Pay-roll,        September, 

1903 1,470  75 


[Assembly 


),206  74 


No.  34.]  35 

Payments  from  special  appropriations  as  per  chapter 
645,  Laws  of  1901. 

Abstract  No.  X. 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
Oct.      10.       75.  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  system  of  water 
pipes   11,320  34 

7r>..l)obbie  Foundry  and 
Machine  Co.,  system 
of  water  pipes 75  14 

77 . .  Charlotte         Haeberle, 

system  of  water  pipes  14  00 

78.. Paul  M.  Lincoln,  elec- 
tric installation 25  00 

79 .  .  Pay-roll,        September, 

1902,  system  of  water 

pipes  896  00 

80.  .1).  D.  Waldo,  system  of 

water  pipes 124  29 

81..  1).   S.   Hollenbeck,   sys- 
tem of  water  pipes. .  74  20 
22.      82.. P.  J.  Davy,   system  of 

water  pipes 225  78 

Nov.  14.  83.. Pay-roll,  October,  1902, 
system  of  water 
pipes    1,395  98 

Dec.  22.  84.  .A.  J.  Wayman,  com- 
pleting and  furnish- 
ing shelter  building. .  2  40 


36 
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Date.         Voucher. 

Name. 

Amount.                           ^ 

1903. 

; 

Dec.      22.      85..  D. 

D. 

Waldo,   electric 

i 

installation |21  00 

86.  .F.  W.  Oliver  Co.,  sy^em 

of  water  pipes 2  60 

87 . .  Charlotte  Haeberle,  sys- 
tem of  water  pijpes. .  1  50 

88.  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  system  of  water 

pipes 13  42 

89.  .P.  J.  Davy,  sj^tem  of 

water  pipes 2  14 

90.. Thomas   E.   McGarigle, 

system  of  water  pipes  18  28 

91.  .Elderiaeld  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  system  of  water 

pipes 300  84 


,512  91 


Abstract  No.  XI. 
March    5.      92.. Walter   McCulloh,    sys- 
tem of  water  pipes.  .       $148  60 
18.       93.  .Will  Young,  electric  in- 
stallation    72  50 

94 . .  P  a  y  -  r  o  1 1 ,  February, 
1903,  system  of  water 

pipes 144  50 

30.      95 . .  American  Conduit  Co., 

electric  installation..         975  00 


No.  34.]  37 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 

March  30.       96.  .City  of  Niagara  Falls, 

system  of  water  pipes  f  14  24 
97.  .J.  B.  Fellows  &  Co.,  sys- 
tem of  water  pipes.  .  15  00 

Abstract  No.  XII. 

April    14.       98.  .Pay-roll,    March,    1903, 

system  of  water  pipes      |205  25 

May      14.      99.  .Pay-roll,     April,     1903, 

system  of  water  pipes        246  00 

June  20.  100.  .Pay-roll,  May,  1903,  sys- 
tem of  water  pipes.  .         236  22 

Abstract  No.  XIII. 
July     15.     101..  Pay-roll,     June,     1903, 

electric  installation..       |655  38 
20.     102 ..  Charlotte         Haeberle, 

electric  installation..  25  68 
103.  .Elderfield   -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  electric  installa- 
tion    42  24 

104.. D.    D.    Waldo,    electric 

installation 42  96 

105.  .William.   S,     Humbert, 

electric  installation..         114  25 

106.  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  system  of  water 

pipes 231  41 

107.. Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  system  of  water 
pipes 45  01 


|1,369  84 


1687  4' 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
July     20.     108..Elderfleld  -   Hartshorn 
Co.,  system  of  water 
pipes  |153  86 

109..Elderfield  -  HartshoiTi 
Co.,  system  of  water 
pipes 12  14 

110.  .B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  sys- 
tem of  water  pipes. .         216  25 

111..  William     S.    Humbert, 

system  of  water  pipes  4  60 

Aug.     12     112..  Pay-roll,      July,      1903, 

electric  installartion..      1,414  64 
25     113..Dobbie  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  electric  in- 
stallation           238  53 

114 . .  Charlotte         Haeberle, 

electric  installation..  10  40 

115..  William     S.    Humbert, 

electric  installation..         426  68 

116.  .R.    D.    Young,    electric 

installation 126  50 

117.  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Co.,  electric  installa- 
tion    18  81 

118.. Dean  &  Hoffman,  elec- 
tric installation   ....         105  00 

119.  .11.    D.    Young,    electric 

installation 57  20 


[Assembly 


No.  34.]  39 

Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
Sept.     8.     120.. Pay-roll,  August,   1903, 

electric  installation .  .       |345  75 

121 .  .  Dean  &  Hoffman,  elec- 

tric installation 32  50 

122.  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 

Ck>.,  electric  installa- 
tion    4  98 

123.  .William     S.    Humbert, 

electric  installation..         202  99 
Sept.      8.     124.. R.    D.    Young,    electric 

installation 91  30 

14.     125.  .Pay-roll,  August,  1903, 

electric  installation.  .      1,108  13 

Payments  from  Special  Appropriation 
as  per  Chap.  594,  Laics  of  1902. 

Abstract  No.  III. 
1902. 
Oct.      10.        4 ..  Dobbie  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  safety  brake        |11  11 
Dec.      15.        5.. Pay  -  roll,      November, 

1902,  safety  brake. .  .         160  63 
22.        6 .  .  Henry  Lampert,  altera- 
tion to  Inclined  Rail- 
way building 8  00 

7 .  .  Dobbie  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  safety 
brake 12  25 


5,727  19 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1902. 
Dec.     22.        8.  .Dobbie  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine     Co.,      safety 

brake |81  12 

9.. Thomas  E.   McGarigle, 

safety  brake 32  46 

10.  .Thomas  E.  McG-arigle, 

safety  brake  14  10 

11.  .Charlotte         Haeberle, 

safety  brake 10  40 

12.. R.    D.    Young,    safety 

brake 37  93 

13..  Faxon,      Williams      & 

Faxon,  safety  brake . .  4  07 

14.  .Townsend    Furnace    & 

Machine     Shop     Co., 

safety  brake 380  00 

15.  .John    G.   Peck,    safety 

brake 22  56 

16.  .Elderfield   -   Hartshorn 

Co.,  safety  brake 2  30 

17.  .John  G.  Peck,  safety 

brake 116  68 

18.. Elderfield  -   Hartshorn 

Co.,  safety  brake 5  84 
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l»afe.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

Abstract  No.  IV. 
1903. 

Jan.  14.  19 ..  Pay-roll,  December, 
1902,  alteration  to 
Inclined         Railway 

building   |172  50 

March  5.  20.  .Pay-roll,  January,  1903, 
alteration  to  Inclined 
Railway  building....  149  50 
30.  21.  .Dobbie  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  safety 
brake 9  78 

22..Elderlield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  alteration  to  In- 
ing 2  71 

23,  .Elderfield  -  Hartshorn 
Co.,  alteration  to  In- 
clined Railway  build- 
ing    3  89 

24 ..  Charlotte  Haeberle,  al- 
teration to  Inclined 
Railway  building. ...  30  23 

25.  .Charlotte  Haeberle,  al- 
teration to  Inclined 
Railway  building 10  79 


Abstract  No.  V. 
July     20.      26.  .P.  C.  Flynn  &  Son,  al- 
teration  to    Inclined 
Railway  building  . .  .       |309  14 


179  40 
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Date.  Voucher.  Name.  Amount. 

1903. 
July     20.      27.  .Dobbie  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine     Co.,      safety 
brake |13  26 

$322  4a 

Remittance  to  State  Treasurer. 

1902. 

Nov.        7.  Draft  for  October  receipts $347  75 

Dec.  5.  Draft  for  November  receipts.. .  99  30 

1903. 

Jan.  5.  Draft  for  December  receipts...  63  00 

Feb.  5.  Draft  for  January  receipts..  . .  31  75 

March  3.  Draft  for  February  receipts . .  322  95 

April     2.  Draft  for  March  receipts 143  00 

May       6.  Draft  for  April  receipts 146  85 

June      1.  Draft  for  May  receipts 749  45 

July       6.  Draft  for  June  receipts 737  80 

Aug.      3.  Draft  for  July  receipts 2,426  10 

Sept.      8.  Draft  for  August  receipts 3,927  30 

30.  Draft  for  September  receipts..      2,278  60 

11,273  85 

Balance  on  hand 60  20 

Total 150.330  96 

Classification  of  Accounts. 

Maintenance. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  salary |1,000  00 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  expenses 82  75 

Salaries,  Superintendent  and  Clerk 3,600  00 

Police 4,512  15 

Prospect  Park 1,743  63 
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Goat  Island |1,270  05 

Roads 1,415  38 

Walks 914  25 

Commissioner's  expenses 159  24 

Water  pii>es   53  75 

Electric   lighting   700  00 

Bridges 4  33 

Coal 313  02 

Plumbing 31  65 

Ice 62  28 

Iron  railing 99  36 

Seed 2  88 

Park  seats 85  72 

Drainage 66  25 

Grading 351  63 

Inclined  Railway 4,488  14 

Buildings 2,856  65 

Signs 53  51 

Furniture 75  00 

Disinfectants 52  50 

Stationery 33  10 

Superintendent's  expenses 788  47 

Tools 142  56 

Printing 140  00 

Improvements  under  Cliapter  645,  Latvs  of  1901 : 
Completing  and  furnishing  shelter  build- 
ing    |2  40 

Electric  installation   6,157  42 

Sj'stem  of  water  pipes 6,137  59 


125,098  25 


12,297  41 
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Improvements  under  Chapter  594,  Laws  of  1902: 
Safety  brake,  Inclined  Railway |914  49 

Alterations  to  Inclined  Railway  building.        686  76 

11,601  25 

Remittance  to  State  Treasurer 11,273  85 

Cash  on  hand  September  30,  1903 60  20 

Total 150,330  96 

PETER  A.  PORTER,  Jr., 

Treasurer. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 
foregoing  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1903,  the  vouchers  and  other  papers,  and  we  find  the 
report  and  accompanying  documents  correct,  and  that  the  Treas- 
urer has  proj)erly  accounted  for  all  moneys  received  and  dis- 
bursed by  him  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1903. 
CHARLES  M.  DOW, 
ALEXANDER  J.  PORTER, 
T.  P.  KINGSFORD, 
Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara. 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Septemter  30,  1903,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

CHAS.  M.  DOW, 
EDWARD  H.  PERRY, 

Auditing  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent 

OF  THE 

State  Reservation  at  Niagara 

FOR  THE 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  J  903, 


Report  of  the  Superintendent* 


To  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara: 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  details 
of  the  principal  work  upon  the  Reservation  during  the  fiscal  year 
«nded  September  30,  1903 : 

System  of  Water  Pipes. 
The  installation  of  a  system  of  water  pipes  for  the  Reservation 
grounds  and  buildings  has  been  completed  according  to  plans 
issued  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  D.  D.  Waldo,  Assistant  Engineer.  In  addition  to 
the  plans  furnished  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  a  system 
of  water  pipes  has  been  installed  on  Goat  Island  connecting  with 
the  system  on  the  main  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Stone  Arched 
Bridge.  These  pipes  have  been  extended  to  the  American  Falls, 
Horseshoe  Falls,  the  Building  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Three  Sisters  Islands,  with  connection  to  the  drinking  fountains, 
watering  troughs  and  stand  pipes  for  road  sprinkling  wagons. 
At  frequent  intervals  taps  were  put  in  to  permit  of  hose  connec- 
tion in  case  of  fire  on  Goat  Island. 

Grading  and  Tree  Planting. 

The  site  forraerh'  occupied  by  the  cottage  on  Goat  Island  has 
been  graded  and  planted  with  shnibbery  and  grass. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  elm,  maple,  larch,  ash,  cedar,  spruce, 
walnut,  oak  and  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  in  Prospect 
Park  and  on  Goat  Island. 
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Landslides. 
An  extensive  landslide  along  the  high  bank  on  Goat  Island, 
south  of  the  Biddle  Stairway,  necessitated  moving  back  the  iron 
guard  railing  for  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  feet,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  walks  at  that  point. 

Iron  Railings. 
All  of  the  iron  guard  railings  on  Goat  Island  and  in  Prospect 
Park  have  been  repaired  and  repainted. 

Electric  Lighting  System. 

The  laying  of  the  main  line  of  conduits  for  the  proposed  new 
system  of  electric  lighting  has  been  completed.  This  consists  of 
three  electrolisis-proof  conduits  laid  in  cement,  with  man-holes 
at  convenient  points,  extending  from  the  site  of  the  proposed 
fireproof  converter  building  to  the  administration  building  in 
Prospect  Park. 

The  survey  for  this  system  was  made,  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  E.  A.  Bond,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  by  Mr.  D.  D. 
Waldo,  Assistant  Engineer,  all  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Reservation  employees.  A  map  of  the  system  has  been  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners. 

Alteration  of  Inclined  Railway  Building. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  the  alterations  of  the  Inclined 
Railway  building  were  received  from  Hon.  G.  L.  Heins,  State 
Architect.  Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  bids  were  called  for 
and  the  contracts  were  let  to  Messrs.  Schumacher  &  Moyer  for  all 
the  work  except  the  plumbing  and  to  Elderfield-Hartshorn  Hard- 
ware Co.  for  the  plumbing. 
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The  specifications  called  for  a  small  building  to  cover  the  wheel- 
pit,  but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Architect  we  were  en- 
abled to  cover  the  forebay  and  wheel-pit  with  steel  rails,  concrete, 
soil,  and  sod,  with  man-holes  to  admit  of  oiling  and  repairing  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  contractors  have  completed  their  portion 
of  the  work,  leaving  sufficient  funds  to  make  other  improvements, 
such  as  repainting  the  old  portion  of  the  veranda  floor  and  the 
temporary  partition  used  during  the  winter  months;  erecting 
seven  commodious  lockers  in  the  men's  toilet  room  for  use  of  the 
employees ;  the  purchase  of  two  heaters  for  the  toilet  rooms,  and 
the  placing  of  sliding  doors  at  the  foot  of  the  Inclined  Railway 
for  use  during  the  busy  season.  Photographs  of  the  Inclined  Rail- 
way building  as  it  was  prior  to  the  alterations  and  as  it  is  now 
are  herewith  submitted. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  small  sectional  wooden 
structure  over  the  wheel-pit  to  protect  the  working  parts  above 
the  ground  from  the  accumulation  of  ice  and  snow  during  the 
winter  months.    This  building  will  be  removed  each  spring. 

In  the  last  report  the  Superintendent  called  attention  to  the 

necessity    of    a   new    substantial    structure,    to    take    the    place 

of  that  now  covering  the  tracks  ci  the    Inclined    Railway.    The 

many  changes  from  dry  to  wet  conditions  and  the  accumulation 

of  ice,  caused  by  the  spray  from  the  Falls,  to  which  this  structure 

is  subjected,  cause  the  timbers  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  in 

more  favored  localities.     If  the  Inclined  Railway  is  to  continue 

as  at  present,  an  appropriation   should  be  secured  for  a  new 

structure. 

Walks  on  Green  Island. 

The  gravel  walks  on  Green  Island  between  the  two  stone  arched 
bridges  have  been  raised  about  six  inches  with  good  gravel ;  the 
borders  have  bwn  covered  with  sod;  and  new  catch  basins,  of 
4 
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suflBcient  size  to  carry  away  all  surface  water,   have   been  in- 
stalled. 

Inclined  Pathway  at  Horseshoe  Falls. 
The  old  wooden  stairway  leading  from  the  bluff  overlooking 
Horseshoe  Falls  to  Terrapin  Bridge  has  been  removed,  and  in  its 
stead  an  inclined  pathway  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  boul- 
ders and  gravel,  making  a  safe  and  commodious  means  of  access 
to  that  interesting  point. 

New  View  Point  near  Terrapin  Bridge. 
The  old  toilet  building  at  the  northern  end  of  Terrapin  Bridge 
has  been  removed;  a  pathway  has  been  opened  up  to  the  face  of 
the  bluff  and  a  substantial  iron  railing  has  been  constructed  at 
that  point.  A  new  and  very  interesting  view-point  is  here  thrown 
open  to  the  public  and  appears  to  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Settees  and  Tables. 
During  the  winter  and  early  spring  all  of  the  Park  settees  and 
tables  were  repaired  and  repainted  and  the  Shelter  building  at 
the  Three  Sisters  Islands  repainted. 

Numher  of  Visitors. 
It  is  estimated  that  850,000  persons  visited  the  Reservation 
during  the  year  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  visitors, 
no  disorder  or  accident  of  any  serious  character  occurred.  All 
the  visitors  showed,  in  a  marked  degree,  a  desire  to  conform  with 
the  ordinances  and  rules  of  the  Commissioners. 

Pnhlic  Hack  Stands. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  public  hack  stands  on  the  River- 
way,  very  few  complaints  have  been  filed  against  the  hackmen, 
only  one  driver  being  excluded  during  the  year. 
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Elevator  Needed  in  Place  of  Biddle  Stairway. 

The  Biddle  Stairway  has  been  carefully  examined  and  found 
to  be  safe.  However,  it  is  so  old  and  dilapidated  in  appearance 
and  affords  such  a  fatiguing  method  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
Falls  from  below  that  but  few  people  take  advantage  of  it,  either 
to  visit  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  or  to  view  the  center  Falls  from 
that  favored  locality. 

In  former  reports  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  an  elevator  at  this  point.  Such  an  elevator  would  aid  mate- 
rially in  making  the  Reservation  self  sustaining. 

Leases. 
The  following  leases  have  been  in  effect  during  the  year,  viz: 
The  Cave  of  the  Winds  to  George  W.  Wright,  the  Reservation 
Carriage  Service  to  eTohn  C.  Level,  and  the  Steamboat  Landing 
at  the  foot  of  the  Inclined  Railway  to  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  Steam- 
boat Company,  one  boat  only  being  in  use  during  the  season. 

Low  Water;  March  22,  1903. 

On  March  22,  1903,  an  "  ice  jam  "  in  the  rapids  above  the  stone 
arched  bridges  made  the  bed  of  the  river  almost  entirely  bare  of 
water.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity'  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  concrete  foundations  of  the  piers  of  the  bridges. 
All  of  the  piers  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition  except  the 
southern  pier  of  the  bridge  from  Green  Island  to  Goat  Island, 
which  was  found  to  be  somewhat  eroded  on  the  upper  end  and 
along  the  sides. 

The  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Keepers  &  Co.,  who  have  been  notified  to  remedv  the  defect. 

901 
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Work  on  the  Ontario  Power  Compant/s  Plant. 

During  the  summer  the  Ontario  Power  Company  has  carried  on 
the  work  of  excavating  for  its  power  liouse  just  below  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls  on  the  Canadian  side,  Since  the  deplorable  accident 
of  October  22,  1902,  when  two  Reservation  emploj^ees  were  killed 
by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  works  of  the  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany by  a  blast,  greater  care  has  been  exercised  in  blasting. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  rocks  have  been  thrown  over  on  Goat 
Island  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  caution  the  Power  Company 
several  times. 

Changes  in  the  Canadian  Prospect. 

Since  the  last  report  a  roadway  has  been  constructed  on  the 
Canadian  side  from  the  driveway  leading  to  the  "  Maid  of  the 
Mist "  landing  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  power  house.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  greatly  disfigure  the  talus 
slope  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Photographs  showing  the  dis- 
figured banks  are  herewith  submitted. 

Ohservation  Tower. 
The  observation  tower,  which  has  been  such  a  conspicuous  blot 
on  the  landscape  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  taken  down  by 
the  American  De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  to  whom 
it  was  sold  by  the  Niagara  Gorge  Railroad  Company. 

Regularly  Classified  Employees. 
The  number  of  regularly  classified  employees  is  ten. 
One  superintendent. 
One  secretary  and  treasurer. 
One  police  superintendent. 
Two  police  and  caretakers  on  the  islands. 
Three  police  and  caretakers  in  Prospect  Park. 
Two  inclined  railway  operators. 
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Foremen,  Teamsters  and  Laborers  Employed. 
A  statement  of  the  number  of  foremen,  laborers  and  teamsters 
employed  each  month  is  herewith  submitted. 


Maintenance. 

Foremen. 

October,  1902 

November,  1902 1 

December,   1902 1 

January,  1903 1 

February-,    1903 1 

March,    1903 1 

April,   1903 1 

May,   1903 1 

June,  1903 1 

July,  1903 

August,    1903 

September,    1903 


Assistant 

foremen.  Teamsters.    Laborers. 


1 

38 

2 

22 

18 

17 

23 

30 

31 

21 

, 

21 

. 

14 

1 

14 

Electrical  Installa^tion. 

(Chapter  645,  Laws  1901.) 

October,  1902 1  1 

February,    1903 1  1 

March,   1903 1  1 

April,   1903 1  2 

May,   1903 1  1 

June,  1903 1  1 

July,  1903 1  3 

August,  1903 1  3 

September,  1903 1  2 


1 

35 

1 

3 

1 

5 

13 

. 

11 

1 

27 

2 

36 

2 

36 

1 

4 
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Completing  Stone  Arch  Bridge^  Safety  Brake,  Etc. 
(Chapter  594,  Laws  1902.) 


Assistant 
Foremen,      foremen.   Teamsters.    L:il)orei"S. 


November,  1902 1  1  3 

December,   1902 1112 

January,  1903 1112 


The  receipts  by 

as  follows: 

Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway' 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 
Inclined  railway 


Receipts. 


the  Superintendent  during  the  fiscal  year  were 


month 
mooth 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 
month 


of  October,  1902... 
of  November,  1902. 
of  December,  1902. 
of  January,  1903 . . 
of  Februars',  1903. 
of  March,  1903 .  . .  . 

Qf  April,  1903 

of  May,    1903 

of  June,   1903 

of  July,    1903 


,oif  August,   1903.... 
of  September,   1903. 


Total  Inclined  railway  receipts . . . 

Lessees,  Cave  of  the  Winds 

Lessees,  Maid  of  the  Mist  Company . . . 
Reservation  Carriage  Service  Company. 


1347  75 

99  30 

63  00 

31  75 

322  95 

143  00 

146  85 

749  45 

737  80 

1,876  10 

3,377  30 

1,578  60 


^9,473  85 

1,200  00 

500  00 

100  00 


Total  receipts '. |11,273  85 


All  of  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  H.  PERRY, 

Superintendent. 


ESTIMATES 


BY 


H.  W,  BUCK,  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 


FOR  THE 


Completion   of   the   Electric   Lighting   Instaflation  for  the 

Reservation   and  for  an  Electric  Power  Plant 

for  the  Inclined  Railway. 


Report  of  the  Electrical  Engineer* 


Niagara  Faij.s,  X,  Y.,  Novemher,  14,  1903. 
Commissioners  Xew  York  State  Reservation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y: 

Gentlemen. — I  beg  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  installation  of  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  the  illumination  of  the  grounds  of  the  New  York 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls. 

In  the  lighting  scheme  upon  which  this  estimate  is  based  it  is 
intended  to  take  power  from  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company's 
mains  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Reservation  grounds,  the  incoming 
wires  to  be  led  overhead  to  a  small  fireproof  building  located 
as  shown  in  the  plan.  In  this  structure  will  be  installed  the 
necessary  switchboards  for  controlling  the  underground  cable 
system,  lightning  arresters,  and  transformer  for  supplying  the 
lights  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reservation.  The  2200-volt  under- 
ground mains  will  be  laid  in  the  conduit  already  completed  from 
this  terminal  house  to  the  shelter  building.  This  2200-volt  main 
will  be  tapped  at  its  middle  point  by  a  transformer  for  operating 
lights  in  the  central  portion  of  the  reservation  grounds.  This 
main  will  also  supply  power  to  a  third  transformer  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  shelter  building,  which  will  supply  the  lights 
in  the  Prospect  Park  district.  The  secondaries  of  these  three 
transformers  will  feed  into  a  220-volt  system  of  mains,  also  laid 
in  the  conduit  now  constructed.  These  low  voltage  mains  will 
be  tapped  at  suitable  points  with  lateral  connections  leading  to 
the  individual  lampposts.     By  this  method  an  excellent  voltage 
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regulation  can  be  obtained  wliicli  will  give  an  uniform  brilliancy 
to  all  lamps  throughout  the  reservation  grounds. 

It  is  proposed  to  install  short  lampposts,  each  holding  a  cluster 
of  about  four  16-candle  power  incandescent  lamps.  The  lamp- 
posts will  be  located  approximately  as  shown  in  the  blueprint 
plan. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Complete  Installation. 

Switchboard    |500  00 

Fireproof  building 500  00 

Lightning  arresters 100  00 

Three  12  K.  W.  transformers 600  00 

5,000  feet  duplex  2200-volt  cable  @  20  cents  per  foot         1,000  00 

Transformer  vault  at  middle  of  reservation 250  00 

Primary  cut-outs  for  transformers 100  00 

100  posts  @  |25 2,500  00 

400  incandescent  lamps  @  25  cents 100  00 

100  reflectors  and  fittings  @  $10  each 1,000  00 

10,000  feet  of  cable  for  220-volt  mains  @  10  cents  per 

foot   1,000  00 

9,000  feet  lateral  conduit  @  5  cents 450  00 

Laying  lateral  conduit  @  10  cents 900  00 

Foundations  for  posts  @  |10 1,000  00 

18,000  feet  cable  for  lateral  connections  @  10  cents.  1,800  00 

$11,800  00 


3=3=1= 


Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  BUCK. 

(Copy.) 


5      be 
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January  6,  1904. 
Commissioners  2S^eto  York  State  Reservation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y: 
Gentlemen — I  beg  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  cost  of 
installing  the  necessary  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
operating  your  Inclined  Railway  by  electric  power.  If  you  decide 
to  so  operate  your  Inclined  Railway  the  conduit  which  has  been 
installed  through  the  Park  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  as 
well  as  for  electric  lighting  as  covered  by  previous  estimate.  I 
have  no  means  of  telling  exactly  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  operate  your  Inclined  Railway,  but  from  verbal  statement 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  Bond  I  assume  that  50  H.  P.,  will  be  ample, 
and  my  estimate  is  based  upon  this  capacity. 

2200-volt  cable  through  Park  additional  to  that  re- 
quired for  lighting $1,000  00 

2-2o-K.  W.  transformers,  primary  2200  volts,  second- 
ary 440  volts,  one  for  each  phase,  |250  each 500  00 

Additional  conduit  required  from  Shelter  Building 
to  Inclined  Railway  Head  House 200  00 

440-volt  cable  from  Shelter  Building  to  Inclined 
Railway  Head  House 300  00 

50  H.  P.  2-phase,  440-volt  induction  motor 1,200  00 

Switchboards  and  other  appliances 300  00 

$3,500  00 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Copy.)  H.   W.   BUCK, 

Electrical  Engineer. 
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Proceedings 

OF  THE 

Meeting  Held  by  the  City  of  New  York  in  Honor  of  the 
Memory  of  the  late  Hon,  Andrew  Haswell  Green,  on 
Wednesday,  December  30,  1903. 


A  public  meeting  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Andrew 
Haswell  Green,  late  President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Reservation  at  Niagara,  was  held  by  the  City  of  New  York  in 
the  Aldermanie  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
December  30,  1903. 

The  official  invitation  read  as  follows: 

The  Honour  op  Your  Presence 
*  IS  Requested  at  the  Services 

TO  BE  Held  by  the  City  of  New  York  in  Memory  op  the  Late 

ANDREW    H.    GRBBN 

ON  THE  Afternoon  op  Wednesday^  the  Thirtieth  op  December^ 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Three, 

AT  Three  O'Clock, 

in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber  op  City  Hall. 

Committee  op  Arrangements 

Jacob  A.  Cantor, 

President  of  the  Borough  op  Manhattan,  Chairman. 

J.  Edward  Swanstrom,  President  op  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  Cassidy,  President  op  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

Louis  F.  Happen^  President  op  the  Borough  op  the  Bronx. 

George  Cromwell,  President  op  the  Borough  op  Richmond. 

Alderman  James  H.  McInnes. 

Alderman  John  T.  McCall. 
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The  Aldermanic  Chamber  was  elaborately  draped  with  the 
insignia  of  mourning.  Curtains  of  crape  shrouded  the  windows, 
walls,  balcony  and  President's  chair.  Behind  the  latter  hung 
the  Municipal  Flag,  and  on  the  left  stood  the  life-sized  portrait 
of  Mr.  Green  completed  by  the  artist  Mosler  for  the  City  of  New 
York  just  before  Mr.  Green's  death.  The  Chamber  was  filled 
with  a  distinguished  gathering  of  citizens. 

The  Hon.  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  led 
the  procession  as  the  city  officials  and  speakers  entered  and  took 
their  seats.  He  then  introduced  the  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
who  presided  during  the  meeting. 

After  an  opening  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  Pastor 
of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  from 
1883  to  1887,  the  Mayor  spoke  as  follows: 

Mayor  Loio's  Remarks. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  City  of  New  York  has  arranged 
for  this  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  Andrew  H.  Green, 
in  recognition  of  his  many  and  great  services  to  the  municipality. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  is  the  first  service  of 
the  kind  ever  arranged  for  by  the  city;  certainly  it  is  the  first 
for  a  very  long  term  of  years.  This  fact  expresses,  more  elo- 
quently than  any  words,  the  general  feeling  of  indignation  and 
regret  and  sorrow  that  a  citizen  who  had  been  so  eminently 
useful  as  Mr.  Green,  should,  in  his  old  age,  have  met  his  death 
by  violence. 

The  city  will  always  remember  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  public  services. 
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The  memorial  address  will  now  be  delivered  by  Chancellor 
MacCracken  of  the  New  York  University. 
Chancellor  MacCracken  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Chancellor  MacCracken' s  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — A  ruling  passion  of  Andrew  H.  Green 
was  this  city  of  ours.  In  his  early  teens  he  became  the  lover  of 
this  "  City  of  the  Waters."  He  abated  nothing  of  the  fervor  of 
his  affection  until  the  day  when  he  fell  under  the  stroke  of  a 
brutish  assassin  on  the  pavement  of  Park  avenue.  Of  that  ven- 
erable man,  dying  on  a  highway  which  is  the  property  of  New 
York  City,  it  can  be  said  in  a  profound  sense,  in  which  it  can 
hardly  be  said  of  any  other  man,  that  dying  there,  he  died  at 
home. 

A  New  York  merchant  and  banker  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
is  only  five  years  younger  than  Mr.  Green,  told  me  not  long  since, 
that  a  modest  ring  which  I  had  observed  upon  his  finger  had 
never  been  taken  off  even  for  an  instant,  since  a  certain  day 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  it  was  placed  there  by  his 
young  bride.  Andrew  Haswell  Green  never  found  any  bride 
excepting  this  city  of  the  waters,  but  she  had  bound  him  to  her 
by  a  mystic  bond  more  than  three  and  sixty  years  ago  and  never 
had  he  loosed  or  put  away  her  claim,  even  for  an  hour. 

The  boy,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  first  sees  New  York  when  he 
comes  with  his  elder  sister  out  and  away  from  a  New  England 
farm,  along  through  the  Sound  by  steamboat,  around  the  Bat- 
tery, up  into  the  Hudson  to  the  landing  place.  Could  he  have 
approached  any  city  amid  more  beautiful  surroundings?  It  is 
true  that  New  York  then  was  a  sleepy  little  city.  All  her  people 
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together  would  not  show  a  larger  population  than  is  required 
to-day  to  make  two  Assembly  districts  as  populous  as  the  thirty- 
fifth  Assembly  district  away  up  in  the  Bronx.  Manhattan  Island 
was  in  1835  like  the  sleeping  beauty  of  the  legend.  We  recall  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  poet  Tennyson,  a  picture  of  the  sleeping 
New  York  resting  upon  the  waters: 

"  She  sleeps !     On  either  hand  up  swells 
The  gold  fringed  pillow  lightly  pressed; 
She  sleeps  nor  dreams  but  ever  dwells 
A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest." 

Because  Andrew  H.  Green,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  countless 
young  men  of  whom  he  was  a  type,  not  only  of  American  birth 
but  natives  of  other  lands,  sought  out  the  sleeping  beauty  on 
this  Island  and  gave  her  a  young  man's  affection,  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  maiden,  who  sleeping  was,  awaked  to  new  experience 
of  life. 

Many  people  will  doubt  whether  Andrew  Green  should  be  pic- 
tured as  entering  life  with  a  mind  possessed  by  anything  that 
could  be  called  idealism.  Was  his  dream  as  a  very  young  man 
of  anything  in  particular  except  to  make  a  living? 

Well,  the  story  he  has  left  in  his  own  words  dictated  to  one 
of  his  nieces,  telling  of  his  coming  to  New  York  and  of  his  early 
experience  here,  is  as  plain  and  matter-of-fact  as  anything  can 
be.    I  quote  it  as  follows : 

"  In  1835  he  went  with  his  sister  Lucy  by  steamboat  and  stage 
to  New  York;  was  employed  as  errand  boy  in  the  store  of  Hins- 
dale &  Atkins  at  |50  a  year  and  board;  then  as  clerk  with  Lee, 
Savage  &  Co.,  wholesale  cloth  merchants  and  importers,  where 
he  was  steadily  advanced  till  reaching  nearly  the  head  position 
when  the  firm  failed  in  the  mercantile  embarrassments  of  1837. 
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"After  a  severe  illness  and  return  to  Green  Hill  for  months 
of  recuperation,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Wood,  Johnston  &  Bar- 
ritt,  linen  importers  in  Exchange  place;  then  he  went  to  the  firm 
of  Simeon  Draper,  where  he  was  kept  up  nearly  all  night 
arranging  for  sales. 

"  Through  a  friend  of  the  family,  he  met  Mr.  Burnley,  who  had 
interest  in  sugar  plantations  in  Trinidad.  Through  Mr.  Burnley 
he  went,  when  21  years  old,  to  Trinidad,  where  for  nearly  a  year 
he  was  engaged  on  the  plantation  owned  by  Mr.  Burnley.  While 
in  Trinidad  he  became  familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  but,  seeing  how  crude 
were  the  methods  used,  tried  without  success  to  introduce  im- 
proved processes.  Kealizing  that  advanced  ideas  would  not  be 
adopted,  he  determined  to  return  to  New  York,  where  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mitchell." 

This  is  the  whole  story  as  told  by  Andrew  Green  himself  of 
not  merely  his  first  coming  into  New  York  but  of  the  entire  seven 
years  of  his  jouth  from  fifteen  until  twenty-two.  Was  that  youth 
an  idealist  in  the  sense  of  having  his  mind  full  of  some  lofty  con- 
ception of  life  to  be  fulfilled?  I  have  before  me  a  volume  contain- 
ing the  life  and  letters  of  the  brother  next  him  in  age.  This  brother, 
a  physician  by  profession,  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
Green  writes  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  in  which  he  gives  a 
picture  of  the  home  in  which  his  brother  was  reared,  which  also 
was  his  own  home. 

"  It  was  not  far  from  the  city  of  Worcester,  a  plain  wooden 
dwelling,  two-storied  but  low  in  the  ceilings,  of  ample  length  and 
breadth,  and  anchored  by  a  chimney  of  needless  proportions.  It 
stood  on  a  byroad  or  lane  which  was  but  little  frequented.  About 
the  premises  could  be  seen  evidences  of  taste  struggling  for  a 
more  emphatic  manifestation,  but  confined  by  imperative  demands 
upon  a  limited  treasury." 
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This  home  had  been  first  owned  150  years  ago,  in  1754,  by  the 

great-grandfather  of  Andrew  Green,  a  physician,  named  Thomas 

Green;  afterwards  by  his  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Green,  also  a 

physician ;  then  by  his  father,  William  Elijah  Green,  a  lawyer,  of 

whom  his  son  Andrew  writes : 

"  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  resided  here  with  but 
brief  intervals  of  absence  till  his  decease  in  his  89th  year  in  the 
room  where  he  was  born." 

He  writes  of  his  mother  also  that  "  She  was  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  men  of  renown  in  civil  affairs.  She  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  '  an  accomplished  family,'  being  of  good  educa- 
tion, refined  tastes  and  excellent  principles,  but  of  a  rather  slender 
constitution." 

He  writes  of  his  "  father  ever  the  genial  companion  of  his  chil- 
dren," of  "  associations  which  became  dearer  with  the  lapse  of 
time,"  of  "  The  very  trees  of  the  homestead  embodying  memories 
which  greatly  enhanced  their  value,"  of  the  "  spacious  garret,  a 
heterogeneous  museum  of  relics,  affording  inexhaustible  amuse- 
ment," of  the  "  library,  rather  scant,  but  of  standard  works,  ele- 
vating, refining  and  well  read." 

He  closes  this  sketch  of  his  brother's  and  his  own  early  home 
with  a  feeling  word  and  a  line  from  a  poet — 

"  The  ancestral  homestead  is  the  place  where  the  survivors  like 
best  to  dwell,  or  to  linger  in  their  visits. 

'  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see.' " 

Must  we  not  believe  that  the  boy  of  fifteen,  coming  from  a  home 
of  which  he  wrote  thus,  when  more  than  fifty  years  had  passed 
away,  was  a  boy  of  high  ideals,  that  he  was  not  narrowed  in  his 
aims  in  life  to  the  shops  in  which  he  toiled  for  years,  first  as 
errand  boy  and  then  as  clerk  ? 
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In  this  same  book  is  printed  the  letter  written  him  by  this 
brother  Samuel,  next  him  in  age,  on  the  day  when  Andrew  at  21 
years  of  age  sailed  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  letter  was  not 
to  be  opened  till  he  was  out  at  sea,  and  his  brother  writes  thus  to 
him: 

"  You  leave  us  now  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  getting 
wealth.  If  God  sees  it  best  that  you  become  rich,  He  will  send 
abundant  prosperity.  You  have  consecrated  yourself  to  His  serv- 
ice ;  let  your  light  shine  brightly  among  the  moral  darkness  with 
which  you  will  be  surrounded." 

Thus  the  youth  of  21  was  believed  by  the  brother  next  to  him 
to  possess  ideals;  first,  the  prosaic  ideal  of  himself  as  possibly  in 
the  future  becoming  a  high  man,  but  also  the  higher  moral  ideal 
of  himself  as  a  servant  of  his  generation. 

Not  very  many  weeks  since,  in  the  last  letter,  excepting  one,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Green,  he  invited  me  to  lend  my  name  to  his 
plan  of  establishing  a  monument  here  to  the  great  poet  and  citi- 
zen, John  Milton.  He  had,  from  early  life,  made  Milton  his  first 
choice  in  the  world  of  literature.  John  Milton's  theory  of  life  is 
found  in  that  brief  birthday  poem,  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  23 
years  old,  in  which  he  vowed  that  whatever  his  life  should  be 
"  Towards  which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

It  should  be  spent 

"  If  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so 

As  ever  in  my  great  taskmaster's  eye." 

And  Andrew  H.  Green,  the  young  man,  entered  upon  his  career 
in  New  York  with  this  ideal  of  life  as  a  service.  That  this  early 
ideal  was  also  the  abiding  thought  of  his  later  years,  I  will  show 
further  on,  from  the  very  latest  words  which  he  spoke  in  public, 
which  declare  his  theory  of  life  at  the  age  of  83. 
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How  harmonious  with  this  philosophy  of  life  was  his  first  en- 
trance upon  a  public  oflSce.  He  has  made  a  modest  beginning  as 
a  young  lawyer  and  has  passed  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  oflSce  and  is  successful.  But  for  what  office? 
His  own  record  is  as  follows: 

"  He  was  elected  by  the  people  trustee  of  schools  in  the  Fourth 
ward.  Thereafter  he  was  School  Commissioner  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  then  was  made  President  of  the  Board, 
it  having  44  members." 

He  was  by  this  time  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  The  New  York  city 
which  was  Andrew  Green's  ideal  was  to  be  an  educated  New 
York.  So  much  as  was  in  his  power,  he  purposed  that  this  city 
should  be  made  intelligent.  His  family  were  educators.  Of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  no  less  than  five  were  professional  teachers, 
if  we  include  among  them  the  missionary  physician  out  in  Ceylon, 
who  was  indeed  a  teacher  in  a  very  important  way,  for  he  founded 
a  medical  school  of  his  own  in  order  to  train  physicians  for  the 
dark  races  in  that  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  earth.  Andrew  H. 
Green  made  the  education  of  New  York  a  part  of  his  life.  Here 
again  he  was  following  after  his  hero,  John  Milton,  who  honored 
the  teacher,  being  himself  a  schoolmaster. 

Himself  shut  out  from  the  walls  of  high  school  and  college  by 
his  entrance  upon  business  at  15,  he  yet  excelled  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  have  been  helped  by  the  college,  in  his  appreciation 
of  such  schools  of  learning.  He  had  educated  himself  so  well,  that 
he  could  rightly  value  colleges  and  universities  as  helps  to  educa- 
tion. The  traveller  who  has  trudged  in  youth,  alone  and  slow,  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  in  America,  or  of  Mt.  Pilatus  in  Switz- 
erland, can  best  appreciate  the  mountain  railway  that  carries 
another  generation  by  tens  of  thousands,  swiftly  to  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect. 
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It  was  Mr.  Green's  lively  interest  in  higher  education  that  led 
to  my  own  acquaintance  with  him.  This  became  more  intimate 
through  his  acceptance,  a  few  years  since,  of  a  seat  in  the  New 
York  University  Council.  Here  he  proved  himself  to  the  last,  a 
punctual,  wise  and  useful  member.  Two  weeks  before  his  death, 
being  in  attendance  upon  the  annual  meeting  of  this  corporation, 
he  remained  after  its  close  to  give  information  to  the  Chancellor 
which  had  important  value  for  the  University. 

At  37  years  of  age,  Mr.  Green  became  a  Commissioner  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  for  which  the  movement  had  begun  some  years  before. 
The  discussion  of  the  question  who  first  suggested  this  great  park 
is  but  slightly  interesting.  The  credit  for  this  was  not  claimed 
by  Mr.  Green.  What  he  claimed  for  himself  is  briefly  stated  in 
the  following  sentences  dictated  by  him  not  long  ago  to  his  niece : 

"  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  cf  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park  and  became  treasurer  of 
the  board :  president  and  executive  officer  of  the  board,  that  is, 
controller,  of  the  park  for  about  ten  jears.  He  had  the  complete 
supervision  of  the  engineers,  landscape  architects,  gardeners  and 
the  whole  retinue  of  employees,  sometimes  comprising  as  many  aa 
3000  men. 

"  The  office  of  controller  of  the  park  was  created  especially  for 
Mr.  Green  and  on  this  account,  that  in  the  early  year  or  two  of 
the  park,  there  was  constant  friction  with  the  then  forming  ring, 
and  the  park  board  were  quite  willing  to  leave  the  work  to  any- 
one who  would  attend  to  it.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Green  was  made 
president  and  treasurer.  As  the  park  was  developed  and  grew  in 
popularity,  some  member  intimated  that  one  man  should  not  hold 
two  offices.  As  the  Legislature  had  authorized  the  board  to  at- 
tach a  salary  to  either  of  the  two  officers,  the  board  fixed  the  sal- 
ary to  the  office  of  the  treasurer  and  elected  Mr.  Green  treasurer. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Green  immediately  declined  to  accept  the  office. 
He  was  elected  president.  The  member  who  was  elected  treasurer 
with  a  salary  served  for  a  few  months  without  satisfaction.    Upon 
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this  the  office  of  controller  of  the  park  was  created  with  all  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  board  unified  to  those  of  the  treasurer, 
leaving  to  the  president  the  power  of  presiding  at  the  board  meet- 
ings. Mr.  Green  was  elected  controller  of  the  park  and  continued 
as  such  for  ten  years,  until  the  Tweed  Charter  of  1870  removed  the 
members  of  the  board  from  office  and  turned  the  park  over  to  a  de- 
partment of  the  city  government  appointed  by  A.  Oakey  Hall,  then 
mayor.  Mr.  Green  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  board  but 
his  associates  were  those  with  whom  he  had  no  relations  whatever 
and  in  1872  he  resigned." 

I  saw  Central  Park  for  the  first  time  shortly  after  Mr.  Green 
began  his  work.  It  was  like  a  gem  or  a  group  of  gems  in  extreme 
native  roughness,  not  yet  skillfully  touched  by  the  hand  of  the 
lapidary.  By  the  hand  of  Andrew  H.  Green  and  his  helpers,  that 
rectangular  stretch  of  rock  was  to  be  made  into  a  jewel  which 
should  lie  on  the  bosom  of  his  fair  Manhattan.  The  most  ancient 
book  tells  us  how  Bezaleel  fashioned  a  decoration  that  was  to  lie 
against  the  very  heart  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness  as  that 
church  was  embodied  in  the  person  of  God's  high  priest.  Bezaleel, 
you  remember,  made  a  four  square  group  of  gems,  selecting  and 
cutting  and  polishing  for  the  same  the  most  precious  stones ;  ruby 
and  jasper,  emerald  and  sapphire;  topaz  and  diamond.  So  Andrew 
H.  Green  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  helping  to  fashion  yonder 
decoration  that  lies  on  the  bosom  of  New  York.  For  the  emerald 
he  set  there  the  broad  meadows  and  bright  lawns ;  for  the  diamond, 
the  sparkling  water-falls ;  for  the  topazes,  he  set  tulips ;  for  ame- 
thists,  wistarias;  for  sapphires,  violets;  for  jaspers,  jessamines, 
and  for  rubies,  the  red  roses,  while  the  lakes  were  made  to  reflect 
the  brighter  colors  of  the  sunset  sky.  Such  a  jeweled  decoration 
he  placed  on  the  bosom  of  the  city  which  was  his  bride.  He  was  a 
perfect  workman  of  the  elder  day  of  art. 

"  In  the  elder  days  of  Art  builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ;  for  the  Gods  see  everywhere." 
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Mr.  Green,  by  his  care  for  Central  Park,  was  led  to  care  for 
related  enterprises,  as  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  the  Zoological  Garden.  He  was  constantly  alive  to  the  work 
of  beautifying  the  city,  whether  by  Individual  effort  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  another  organization.  A  recent  address  at  Fraunces' 
Tavern  declared  that  his  thoughtfulness  was  "  woven  into  the 
structure  and  visible  aspect  of  New  York.  Here  we  see  it  in  a 
reserved  acre  of  greensward ;  there  in  the  curve  of  a  graceful  line, 
like  the  beautiful  span  of  Washington  bridge;  and  somewhere  else 
in  a  sweet  sounding  name  like  Morningside." 

As  one  of  the  three  executors  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  he  labored 
for  a  public  library.  Fortunately  this  movement  enlisted  the 
friends  of  New  York  libraries  in  general,  including  the  greatest 
library  builder  of  the  ages,  with  the  result  that  securing  the  city 
government  as  chief  partner  they  are  making  our  city  the  library 
city  of  the  world. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago  a  calamity  befell  this  metropolis  that 
has  hardly  had  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  municipalities  in 
modern  times.  A  ring  of  pirates  captured  the  government  of  this 
city  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  almost  three  years,  from  1869 
to  1871.  Their  three  prominent  leaders  were  Tweed,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Public  Works;  Connelly,  the  Comptroller,  and 
Sweeny,  the  Commissioner  of  Parks.  The  oflSce  of  mayor  was 
held  by  a  man  who  was  their  easy  tool.  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  was,  partly  through  ignorance  and  partly  through  bribery, 
their  willing  instrument.  The  leader  of  this  ring  of  pirates  had 
been  in  training  for  his  leadership  through  a  dozen  years  of  oflSce 
holding.  He  had  not  become  suddenly  the  outrageous  and  utter 
pirate  and  thief  that  he  now  proved  to  be.  Finally  he,  together 
with  his  comrades,  was  given  by  State  law  the  exclusive  legal 
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power  of  making  appropriation  of  all  moneys  raised  for  this  city 
by  taxes  or  loans  and  also  with  indefinite  authority  to  borrow. 
The  beginnings  of  their. power  dated  as  far  back  as  1857,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  so-called  Tweed  charter  Avas  passed  in  1870  that 
these  pirates  had  things  entirely  their  own  Avay.  A  trustworthy 
historian  says  of  the  Tweed  ring : 

"  The  aggregate  of  fraudulent  bills  audited  after  the  passage  of 
the  Tweed  Charter  was  about  |12,250,000  in  1870  and  |3,400,000 
in  1871.  The  percentages  of  the  theft,  comparatively  moderate  in 
1868,  reached  66^  in  1870  and  later  85^.  Tweed  got  24^  and  his 
tools'  shares  proportioned  to  their  real  or  supposed  value  to  him. 
Over  1250,000  was  sent  to  Albany  to  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  Legislature." 

This  is  not  the  whole  story  of  the  piracy  that  was  practiced. 

It  happened  that  yonder  courthouse  was  the  locality  of  their 
most  outrageous  robberies.  It  has  been  proposed  that  this  Tweed 
courthouse  be  torn  down.  Before  this  is  done  let  us  recall  that  the 
courts  themselves  did  not  unanimously  resist  those  pirates. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  declared  that  "  shameful  perversions  of  judicial 
processes  and  judicial  power  characterized  1869."  He  said  of  the 
Tweed  pirates  "  the  corrupt  oligar<;hy  whose  tools  these  judges 
were,  seemed  to  sit  enthroned  over  the  prostrate  people  of  our 
metropolis."  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  impeached,  found 
guilty  and  consigned  to  disgrace.  Therefore,  let  the  Tweed  court- 
house remain  a  reminder  forever  to  New  York  that  trusted  oflBcials 
and  exalted  judges  may  be  seduced  by  love  of  money  to  become  be- 
trayers of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  the  citizen.  The  rulers  of 
Jerusalem  with  Judas's  thirty  pieces  of  silver  built  a  cemetery  of 
which  the  sacred  history  says,  "  Wherefore  that  field  was  called 
Aceldema,  the  field  of  blood,  unto  this  day."  So  the  rulers  of 
New  York,  Tweed  ring  and  judges,  left  us  yonder  courthouse  as  a 
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memento  of  their  betrayal  of  the  oflSces  committed  to  their  trust 
and  of  millions  of  stolen  money,  wherefore  it  is  called  the  "  Tweed 
courthouse "  to  this  day,  and  I  trust  will  remain  forever  as  a 
warning  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  city.  The  city  hall  and  court- 
house robbers  were  as  much  worse  than  other  pirates  as  a  traitor, 
who  professes  loyalty  to  his  master  and  yet  robs  him,  is  worse  than 
a  thief  who  professes  nothing  more  than  to  be  working  for  booty. 
Like  Captain  Kidd,  who  first  trod  the  pavements  of  New  York  a 
trusted  officer  of  the  British  Crown,  but  who  betrayed  his  trust 
when  he  converted  his  vessel  into  a  pirate  ship,  so  Tweed  was 
trusted.  Not  sixty  days  before  his  largest  theft,  it  was  said  of 
Tweed  by  one  of  the  foremost  editors  of  the  city,  that  he  was  "  in 
a  fair  way  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  reformer,"  and  that  "  he  had 
put  the  people  of  Manhattan  under  great  obligation."  It  is  true 
that  not  everybody  trusted  Tweed.  Many  worthy  citizens  had  long 
suspected  him  and  his  crew,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  prove 
anything  against  him. 

It  was  in  July,  1871,  that  certain  so-called  secret  accounts  were 
copied  from  the  records  of  the  city  controller  by  one  of  the  clerks 
and  were  given  to  the  public.  They  indicated  that  enormous  pay- 
ments of  monies  had  been  made  somewhere  for  very  small  value 
received.  By  this  publication,  there  grew  up  a  general  conviction 
that  robberies  had  been  committed  against  the  city  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  disclosure  occurring  in  the  controller's  office,  that  officer 
began  to  suspect  that  he  was  to  be  offered  up  by  his  accomplices 
as  a  sacrifice  to  public  suspicion.  Growing  alarmed,  he  was 
willing  to  seek  a  compromise  with  the  most  vigorous  representa- 
tives of  the  defrauded  public.  He  consented,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self, to  permit  one  of  their  number  to  be  made  deputy  controller 
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with  complete  command  of  the  oflSce  in  his  stead.  The  citizens 
who  were  urgently  pressing  their  attack  upon  the  pirates,  among 
whom  ex-Mayor  William  F.  Havemeyer  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
were  prominent,  wanted  a  man  who  should  take  up  this  position 
inside  the  lines  of  the  public  enemy.  The  citizen  whom  they  se- 
lected was  Andrew  Haswell  Green.  I  quote  from  a  record  made 
by  Mr.  Tilden  of  the  results  which  followed  from  Mr.  Green's  con- 
senting to  occupy  the  place  of  deputy  controller.   He  says : 

"  The  possession  of  the  controllership  by  the  reformers  was  a 
fatal  embarrassment  to  the  ring.  It  created  doubt  and  dismay  in 
all  their  actions.  It  protected  the  records  on  which  all  civil  and 
criminal  actions  must  be  founded.  All  the  investigations  were 
fruits  of  that  possession;  so  was  also  the  discovery  of  judicial 
proofs  in  the  National  Broadway  Bank  and  collection  of  such 
proofs.    It  broke  the  prestige  of  the  ring." 

Mr.  Green's  adventurous  entry  into  the  oflSce  of  the  controller 
and  his  achievements  there,  as  thus  summed  up  by  one  who  was  as 
fully  possessed  of  the  history  of  that  day  as  any  other  man,  bring 
to  my  memiory  an  incident  of  history  which  I  offer  as  an  illustra- 
tion and  a  parallel.  I  have  been  reading  a  recent  notable  biog- 
raphy of  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  A  good  many  pages  are  given 
there  to  the  history  of  the  first  sea  fight  ever  fought  by  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  ship  had  come  to  close  quar- 
ters with  the  British  vessel  which  was  a  much  newer  and  stronger 
craft.  Their  rigging  and  their  yard  arms  were  interlaced.  Va- 
rious attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Americans  to  carry  the  op- 
posing ship,  but  they  had  been  fiercely  repulsed  and  the  result  was 
doubtful.  Then  by  the  command  of  the  American  commodore, 
there  was  sent  a  young  midshipman,  named  Fanning,  up  into  the 
main  top  and  out  upon  the  main  yard-arm  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  rigging  of  the  enemy.   From  that  point  of  vantage,  the  mid- 
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shipman  began  to  drop  hand  grenades  down  among  the  British. 
Finally  he  saw  a  partly  open  hatchway  at  which  he  aimed  his 
missiles.  On  the  third  trial  he  sent  a  grenade  through  the  hatch- 
way down  to  the  lower  deck.  There  was  a  pile  of  cartridges 
with  some  loose  powder  lying  about.  The  burning  grenade  ignited 
the  whole  mass.  An  explosion  followed.  At  once  the  lower  tier 
of  the  enemy's  starboard  guns  were  silenced,  one-half  of  the  gun- 
ners and  sailors  having  been  killed  or  crippled  by  the  explosion. 
This  feat,  the  historian  declared,  decided  the  battle. 

So  Andrew  Haswell  Green,  charged  with  the  comparatively 
subordinate  oflSce  of  Deputy  Comptrtoller,  from  that  point  of  van- 
tage threw  the  missile  which  shattered  the  Tweed  ring.  It  is 
firmly  established  by  the  undisputed  testimony  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  that  there  would  not  have  been  force  enough  in  all  the  at- 
tacks that  had  been  made  by  the  public  press,  except  for  the  facts 
that  were  furnished  by  Andrew  Haswell  Green.  In  Mr.  Tilden's 
works,  in  an  article  which  bears  the  title,  "Figures  that  could  not 
lie,"  is  given  an  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Tilden  to  the  effect  that 
happening  casually  one  day  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  he 
was  consulted  by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green,  Deputy  Comptroller,  and 
was  requested  by  the  said  Green  to  make  some  investigations. 
This  investigation  was  to  be  in  the  accounts  of  the  National 
Broadway  Bank.  Mr.  Tilden  goes  on  to  say  that  fnom  these  ac- 
counts and  from  the  books  of  the  Comptroller's  office,  he  was 
enabled  to  trace  into  the  pockets  iof  Tweed  and  his  fellow  pirates, 
two-thirds  of  about  $6,000,000  that  had  been  paid  out  fraudu- 
lently on  certain  bills,  chiefly  for  this  Tweed  Court  House  in  this 
City  Hall  Park.    Mr.  Tilden  says : 

"  This  information  converted  a  strong  suspicion  into  a  mathe- 
matical certainty;  it  furnished  judicial  proof  against  the  guilty 
parties." 
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Thus  Andrew  Haswell  Green,  from  his  point  of  vantage,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  pirates  and  in  some  sense  from  over  their 
heads,  threw  the  burning  missile  which  shattered  them.  The  story 
of  that  naval  battle,  which  I  have  quioted,  stated  that  after  the 
conflict  was  over,  those  of  the  enemy  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
declared  that  after  the  explosion  had  occurred,  they  had  no  more 
stomach  for  the  fight.  In  like  manner,  after  the  consternation 
that  was  created  in  the  Tweed  Eing  by  the  facts  that  came  from 
the  oflSce  of  Mr.  Green,  there  was  no  more  fight  left  in  their  sup- 
porters. At  the  city  election,  held  a  few  weeks  later,  the  robbers 
were  utterly  overturned.  Sweeney  fled  to  Canada ;  Connolly  was 
allowed  to  go  free;  but  the  captain  of  the  pirates,  William  M. 
Tweed,  was  indicted,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  and 
delays  which  his  money  and  his  legal  advisers  were  able  to  devise; 
he  was  within  two  years  sent  to  state's  prison  and  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  the  felon.  It  is  true  that  he  was  afterwards  granted  a 
second  trial  and  enabled  to  escape  to  Spain,  but  even  there  he 
was  arrested  and  brought  back  as  a  criminal,  was  held  for  further 
trial  and  died  miserably  in  the  Public  Jail.  Thus  by  the  facts 
from  the  Comptroller's  desk  was  the  crew  lof  pirates  miserably  de- 
stroyed. The  work  thus  begun  by  Andrew  H.  Green  was  con- 
tinued by  him  for  five  years,  during  which  he  was  vested  with  the 
full  power  of  the  oflSce.  After  the  utterly  loose  and  dishonest 
methods  of  his  predecessors,  he  felt  called  to  enforce  in  strictest 
fashion  every  possible  measure  against  not  only  dishonest  but 
even  doubtful  claims.  He  made  enemies  by  this  strictness,  but  the 
times  justified  the  strictness.  Mr.  Green's  fifty  years  of  life  had 
prepared  him  for  the  hour.  He  had  learned  economy  by  his 
struggle  through  many  years  for  a  livelihood.  His  first  property 
had  been  acquired  by  such  severe  effort  that  he  was  likely  to  err 
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on  the  side  of  ultra-€conomy.  He  said  to  a  friend  that  it  was 
more  diflScuIt  for  him  to  give  away  ten  dollars  than  it  was  for  men 
of  equal  wealth,  who  had  inherited  fortunes  or  made  their  money 
by  easy  methods,  to  give  away  hundreds.  Such  a  weakness,  if  it 
was  a  weakness,  may  be  forgiven  a  man  who  consecrated  so  much 
of  time  and  brain  and  labor  to  the  service  of  the  community  en- 
tirely without  exi)ectation  of  pecuniary  recompense.  This  habit 
of  extreme  economy  and  careful  valuation  of  every  dollar,  helped 
make  Mr.  Green  the  man  for  the  emergency  of  1871.  He  was  re- 
solved upon  giving  the  people  full  value  for  their  money.  The 
sin  of  public  oflSce  and  the  sin  of  men  who  hold  positions  of  trust 
in  private  corporations,  is  that  they  trade  upon  the  confidence 
which  has  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
If  William  M.  Tweed  were  living  to-day,  he  would  probably  state 
his  case  thus:  "It  so  happened  that  I  came  into  control  of  a 
Court  House  property  of  which  the  market  value  was  only  a 
million  dollars,  but  I  was  smart  enough  to  capitalize  this  Court 
House  at  fifteen  million  dollars,  all  of  it  being  '  preferred  stock.' 
I  got  the  community  lof  New  York  to  take  the  whole  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  '  preferred  sto'ck,'  paying  for  it  in  cash  at  par  value. 
Granting  that  the  profit  to  me  and  my  partners  was  ten  or  twelve 
million  dollars  above  all  expenses,  was  this  too  great  a  reward  for 
such  financial  ability  as  mine  ?" 

This  is  one  way  of  using  a  position  of  trust — Andrew  H.  Green 
would  have  none  of  this.  He  believed  that  he  was  bound  to 
make  good  to  others  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  the  value  for 
which  they  paid.  William  M.  Tweed,  who  gave  this  city  a  one 
million  dollar  court  house,  at  a  rating  of  somewhere  from  five 
to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  is  one  type  of  man  that  grows  up 
in  a  commercial  city;  Andrew  H.  Green,  who  gave  the  city  a 
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Central  Park,  at  exactly  what  the  Central  Park  cost,  is  the  other 
type  of  business  man.  Even  if  Tweed  gave  to  charity  flOO  where 
Andrew  Haswell  Green  gave  but  a  dollar,  nevertheless,  the  one 
should  be  abased  and  the  other  should  be  exalted. 

It  will  be  six  years  day  after  to-morrow  since  the  cities,  towns 
and  villages  clustering  about  Manhattan  Island  were,  together 
with  that  island,  unijfted  into  a  great  municipality  entitled  the 
"  City  of  New  York."  Thirty  years  before  that  date,  this  notable 
consummation  was  proposed  by  Andrew  H.  Green  in  a  formal 
report  made  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park. 
The  report  was  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  as  Commissioner  of 
Parks,  he  had  been  obliged  to  consider  the  laying  out  of  public 
places  in  the  north  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  He  found  that  the 
upper  part  of  this  island,  which  then  constituted  New  York  City, 
was  five  miles  further  away  from  the  City  Hall  than  was  the 
south  end  of  the  county  of  Westchester  which  was  then  outside 
the  city  and  connected  with  it  only  by  poor  and  shabby  bridges. 
He  argued,  therefore,  for  the  acquirement  by  New  York  City  of 
what  is  now  the  chief  part  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  He 
shows  in  his  paper  how,  in  one  township  bordering  th^  Harlem 
River,  were  no  less  than  twelve  Villages,  and  in  another  township, 
nine  villages.  He  presented  strong  and  seemingly  unanswerable 
arguments  for  the  acquirement  of  these  southern  townships  of 
Westchester  by  the  city  of  New  York.  This  movement  resulted 
five  years  later,  in  the  year  1873,  in  the  annexation  to  New  York, 
of  Morrisania,  West  Farms  and  Kingsbridge,  and  to  still  further 
additions  in  the  year  1895. 

The  facts  which  led  the  mind  of  Mr.  Green  to  seek  the  exten- 
sion of  the  city  northward  would  not  allow  him  to  stop.  He  asked 
himself  this  question,  "  If  Harlem  River,  a  navigable  waterway. 
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ought  to  have  both  its  shores  under  one  city,  why  not  the  great 
East  River?  Why  not  the  channel  between  Manhattan  and 
Staten  Islands?"  His  logic  would  have  been  just  as  ready  to 
include  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  had  not  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  New  Jersey  come  in  his 
way.  He  applauded  the  inclusion  of  the  Jersey  shore  as  a  part 
of  the  port  of  entry  of  New  York  controlled  by  its  Custom  House 
and  its  port  officers.  He  admits,  however,  in  this  report  of  1868 
that  the  North  River,  which  stretches  to  4000  feet  between  pier 
head  lines,  is  a  harder  problem  than  the  other  waters  that  border 
Manhattan  Island. 

Finally  he  sums  up  by  saying  that  the  advantage  accruing  from 
a  consolidation  of  a  portion  of  Westchester  with  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  with  one  executive  head,  will  soon  force  itself  upon 
the  public.  He  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  deem  it  wise  to 
urge  a  consolidation  to  which  very  few  people  had  as  yet  given 
any  thought.  He  says  a  competent  body  may  be  constituted  with- 
out territorial  consolidation  which  may  plan  and  build  the  public 
works  needed  by  the  several  municipalities  in  common.  He  then 
adds,  and  he  prints  this  in  italics,  the  following  sentence : 

"  It  is  not  intended  now  to  do  more  than  direct  attention  to 
the  important  subject  of  bringing  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
county  of  Kings,  a  part  of  Westchester  county  and  a  part  of 
Queens  and  Richmond,  including  the  various  suburbs  of  the  city 
within  a  certain  radial  distance  from  the  center,  under  one  com- 
mon municipal  government,  to  be  arranged  in  departments  under 
a  single  executive  head." 

This  was  in  1868 — a  generation  ago.  Twenty-two  years  later, 
in  the  year  1890,  this  plan  of  Mr.  Green,  which  he  had  never  for- 
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gotten,  but  had  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  as  he  had 
opportunity,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  a  private  memorial.  He  had  in  the  course  of  ten  years  served 
as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls  and  a 
Commissioner  to  consider  the  plans  for  a  bridge  across  the  Hud- 
son. He  had  also  been  an  original  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Thus,  while  not  possessed  of  any 
engrossing  or  lucrative  office,  he  was  so  placed  as  to  keep  before 
his  mind,  as  a  chief  thought,  the  welfare  of  his  city.  It  was  no 
sudden  or  giant  stride  which  brought  him  to  the  position  which 
he  appears  to  occupy  in  this  memorial  of  1890.  He  had  advanced 
to  it  by  steady,  unfaltering  steps  through  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Green's  memorial  of  1890  is  a  notable  paper.  The  mind 
which  produced  it  is  felt  by  the  reader  to  have  sought  after  the 
whole  truth.  He  has  studied  every  island  and  cape  and  inlet  and 
river  of  what  is  now  New  York  and  knows  the  value  and  possi- 
bility of  every  acre  of  the  territory.  He  has  mastered  the  history 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  world.  He  has  worked  out  for  himself 
the  laws  under  which  the  great  city  evolves.  He  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  science  of  the  great  city.  He  does  not  argue  with 
his  reader;  he  is  the  farthest  possible  from  the  polemic  in  his 
method ;  he  arrays  the  facts  in  such  number  and  magnitude  that 
you  cannot  but  be  impressed.  He  shows  that  many  converging 
lines  of  facts  require  a  Greater  New  York  for  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  community  as  surely  as  the  converging  tracks  of  the  Hud- 
son River  or  Pennsylvania  railroads,  as  they  enter  the  metropolis, 
require  one  great  central  railroad  station  to  receive  and  shelter 
their  thousands  of  trains  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passen- 
gers. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  memorial  we  have  placed  vividly  before 
us  the  existing  artificial  divisions  of  what  is  now  New  York. 
In  1890  there  were  three  counties,  two  fractions  of  counties,  two 
cities  and  fifteen  townships.  He  pictures  their  future  should  they 
continue  as  fragments  of  cities.  Over  against  the  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant and  often  belligerent  municipalities,  he  presents  the  ideal 
of  a  single  city  government  in  which  all  the  divisions  are  har- 
moniously combined.  He  takes  up  in  succession  the  great  mate- 
rial interests  of  this  entire  territory.  In  a  striking  way  he  treats 
of  the  water  system,  and  shows  that  though  commonly  looked 
upon  as  designed  by  separate  populations  one  from  another,  it 
really  and  effectively  unified  them.  He  portrays  the  spoliations 
and  injuries  that  are  committed  against  the  navigable  waters  of 
New  York  and  especially  against  the  shores  bordering  upon  them. 
Both  the  land  and  the  water  are  wrongfully  employed  by  ma- 
rauders, from  the  giant  corporations,  who  break  the  command- 
ment "  Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  down  to  the  obscure  captain  of  a 
garbage  boat  or  mud  scow. 

He  presents  the  case  of  great  transportation  companies  build- 
ing their  railroads  toward  the  city,  which,  while  they  are  to  be 
heartily  welcomed,  will  also  bear  to  be  watched  and  are 
altogether  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  any  mere  fraction  of 
a  municipality. 

He  catalogues  the  dangers  to  health  and  life  arising  from  smoke 
and  stenches,  from  bad  drainage  and  noxious  manufactories 
which  cannot  be  successfully  met  by  municipalities  when  they  are 
arrayed  one  over  jagainst  the  other.  He  turns  our  attention  to 
the  gangs  of  law-breakers,  rogues  and  criminals,  showing  how  con- 
trol of  them  is  made  far  more  difficult  when  they  can  pass  in  a 
few  minutes  from  under  the  government  of  one  city  into  that  of 
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another.  He  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  subject  of  communi- 
cations by  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  shows  how  diflScult  each  en- 
terprise is  made  when  two  or  more  municipalities  must  join  as 
partners  in  the  construction.  He  does  not  forget  the  need  and 
craving  of  a  crowded  community  for  breathing  places,  for  parks 
and  parkways,  for  open  places  for  the  little  children  and  for 
wall-in  cemeteries  in  which  to  lay  away  the  dead.  He  proves  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  use  of  outlying  territory  as  it  ought  to  be 
made  use  of  for  future  populations,  so  long  as  there  is  no  central 
municipality  that  is  in  control  of  the  land.  He  demonstrates  that 
the  chief  interest  of  New  York  city  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the 
commerce  with  other  lands,  but  is  rather  her  manufactures  and 
domestic  commerce.  The  difficulties  of  meeting  the  wants  of  in- 
terior commerce  and  manufactures  is  vastly  increased  when  each 
important  question  must  be  taken  up  and  handled  by  rival  munici- 
palities. Private  interests  tend  constantly  in  modem  civilization 
to  strengthen  themselves  and  to  facilitate  their  work  by  consoli- 
dating themselves  under  strong  leadership ;  the  community  which 
must  from  time  to  time  resist  or  control  such  consolidations,  com- 
mits a  folly  if  it  neglects  to  gather  its  forces  under  a  powerful 
municipal  government.  By  unanswerable  facts,  Mr.  Green  showed 
how  Brooklyn  was  striving  to  get  near  to  New  York  and  New 
York  to  get  near  to  Brooklyn  by  every  material  device  that  the 
skill  of  man  could  achieve.  He  demonstrates  how  foolish,  there- 
fore, it  was  for  the  people  patiently  to  bear  the  disadvantages 
of  an  incongruous  and  disjointed  government.  With  his  patient, 
comprehensive  and  kindly  array  of  facts,  he  made  it  appear  as 
if  the  stars-  of  heaven  in  their  courses  were  all  fighting  in  the 
interest  of  the  Greater  New  York,  while,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
in  chief  part,  either  the  uneasy  apprehension  of  harm  to  some 
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particular  neighborhood  or  of  harm  to  the  interests  of  some  po- 
litical leader,  that  moved  men  to  opposition.  Mr.  Green's  argu- 
ments prevailed.  Every  one  of  the  four  counties  concerned  voted 
"  Yes "  upon  the  question  of  consolidation,  November  6,  1894. 
The  commission  to  draft  the  charter  was  appointed  by  the  State, 
June  9, 1896,  with  Mr.  Green  as  chairman.  Prominent  among  the 
other  members  was  the  present  mayor  of  the  city,  the  Honorable 
Seth  Low.  By  the  fact  of  his  nativity  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
and  his  services  there  for  four  years  as  its  chief  magistrate,  and 
his  adoption  afterwards  of  Manhattan  Island  as  his  residence  and 
high  position  here  in  civic  affairs,  our  present  mayor  held  an 
eminent  place  upon  the  commission.  The  charter  thus  drafted 
became  a  law  May  4,  1897.  The  new  city  of  New  York  began  to 
exist  January  1, 1898. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1898,  Mr.  Green  was  invited  by  the  City 
Legislature  to  accept  congratulations  for  his  work  in  the  form- 
ing of  the  Greater  New  York.  A  thoughtful  address  was  given 
by  him  in  which  he  emphasized  such  facts  as  the  following : 

"  More  than  any  other  community,  we  have  had  greatness 
thrust  upon  us.  The  question  of  the  government  of  great  cities 
is  nowhere  else  brought  to  such  a  conspicuous  trial.  Our  ex- 
ample will  affect  great  interests  throughout  this  country  and  the 
world.  The  great  cities  of  Europe  which  are  national  capitals, 
can  give  us  little  information  for  our  needs;  we  occupy  an 
original  field.  If  there  is  legislation  prejudicial  to  the  City  at 
Albany,  it  will  have  to  be  blamed  on  the  lack  of  force  of  the 
twenty  Senators  and  sixty  Assemblymen  that  go  up  from  New 
York,  being  two-fifths  of  the  entire  body." 

On  only  one  important  question  was  Mr.  Green  seriously  dis- 
appointed. He  advocated  a  local  legislature  consisting  of  two 
houses,  each  elected  by  popular  suffrage.    But  three  years'  trial 
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proved  that  the  two  popular  legislative  bodies  were  more  than 
the  city  could  endure.  The  Municipal  Council  was  abolished, 
the  Aldennen  only  were  retained  while  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  became  practically  an  upper  legislative  house 
as  well  as  a  cabinet  of  administration.  Andrew  H.  Green 
wanted  popular  self-government  in  the  utmost  possible  measure. 
Two  legislative  houses  give  this,  no  doubt,  more  nearly  than  one, 
provided  their  members  work  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  pub- 
lic. The  result  proved  that  it  was  asking  too  much  of  the  com- 
munity to  provide  two  local  legislatures  who  would  do  their 
fltrict  duty  as  citizens  and  patriots.  There  was  a  general  agree- 
ment that  we  should  try  to  secure  only  one,  namely,  the  House 
of  Aldermen.  To  this  house  larger  powers  have  been  given  by 
the  amended  charter.  The  importance  and  dignity  of  each  seat 
in  this  body  is  thus  greatly  enhanced.  The  hope  of  the  people 
is  that  in  this  House  of  Aldermen,  the  ideal  of  Andrew  H. 
Green,  of  a  wise,  dignified,  honest  and  efficient  municipal  legis- 
lature will  fully  be  attained. 

Although  six  years  have  now  passed  since  the  organization  of 
the  Greater  New  York,  no  public  monument  has  yet  been  estab- 
lished in  honor  of  that  event.  It  is  true  that  a  gold  medal  was 
struck  as  a  memorial  and  was  presented  to  Andrew  H.  Green 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  1898.  This,  however,  was  done  by  a 
committee  of  citizens,  nor  can  it  be  called  in  a  true  sense,  a 
public  memorial.  I  am  not,  I  hope,  transgressing  the  liberty 
granted  me  to-day  if  I  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  fitting 
monument  of  Andrew  H.  Green  and  of  the  founding  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  Whoever  has  studied  the  map  of  a  great 
ancient  city,  Constantinople,  or  Athens,  or  Rome,  has  observed 
that  the  successive  boundaries  are  marked  by  walls  or  traces 
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of  walls.  On  the  map  of  Rome,  one  may  trace  the  wall  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  of  Aurelian,  and  possibly  of  Leo.  Until  thirty  years 
ago,  the  boundaries  of  New  York  City  on  every  side  were  the 
tidal  waters  that  surrounded  the  Island  of  Manhattan;  but  now, 
through  the  successive  movements  of  which  Andrew  H.  Green 
was  the  leader,  the  boundary  lines  have  grown  to  full  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Four-fifths  of  this  great  extent  is  grandly  marked 
out  by  nature,  by  the  tidal  waters  that  encompass  our  City  of 
the  Waters.  What  nobler  boundary  of  any  city  than  the  Lower 
Hudson,  the  Upper  Bay,  the  Kill  von  Kull,  the  Staten  Island 
Sound,  the  Arthur  Kill,  the  Lower  Bay,  the  open  Ocean,  and  the 
Sound !  Any  city  of  old,  a  Nineveh,  or  Babylon,  could  surround 
herself  with  a  pile  of  bricks.  But  what  city,  save  New  York, 
has  girt  hereself  for  foui'  score  miles  with  floods  of  mighty 
waters?  There  remain,  however,  seven  miles  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Sound  and  twice  seven  miles  from  the  Sound  to  the  Ocean, 
which  is  not  thus  grandly  marked  out  by  nature.  The  line  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Sound  has  been  tentatively  and  obscurely 
marked  by  ordinary  street  monuments,  a  few  inches  square,  set 
by  the  City  Engineers.  The  line  across  Long  Island  has  not  been 
indicated  in  even  this  inconspicuous  way.  Now,  we  do  not  want 
walls  to  mark  these  bounds.  The  ancient  walls  shut  out  light 
and  air  and  liberty  of  travel.  But  may  we  not  appropriately 
define  the  utmost  bounds  of  this  city  of  ours  upon  its  landward 
side  by  a  memorial  boundary  road,  to  be  called  the  Andrew 
Haswell  Green  Boundary  Road,  stretching ,  seven  miles  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Sound,  and  twice  seven  miles  from  the  Soimd 
to  the  Ocean.  This  Boundary  Road  to  be  a  parkway  of  three  or 
four  rods  in  breadth,  adapted,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  local  wants  in 
the  thinly  inhabited  region  where  it  must  run.    A  boundary  line 
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such  as  this  could  be  readily  reached  at  many  points  by  boat  or 
rail  from  all  the  city.  Every  one  of  the  million  scholars  of  our 
public  schools  could  thus  learn  what  are  the  city's  limits.  In 
Great  Britain  they  preserve,  in  many  places,  a  custom  which 
is  centuries  old,  of  perambulating  each  year,  the  bounds  of  the 
Parish.  Not  officers  only,  nor  children,  but  all  the  people  turn 
out  to  march  about  the  Parish  Bounds.  If  the  Andrew  H.  Green 
Boundary  Road  were  established  as  proposed,  what  a  notable 
day  might  be  enjoyed  by  New  Yorkers,  whether  boys  and  girls  in 
grammar  or  high  schools,  or  Aldermen,  or  Borough  Presidents, 
or  City  Engineers,  or  private  citizens,  not  a  perambulation  per- 
haps but  a  circumvection  of  the  bounds  of  our  city.  Perhaps 
five  or  six  hours  on  a  swift  boat  over  the  eighty  miles  of  water 
and  two  or  three  hours  by  wagon  or  on  foot  over  the  Boundary 
Road  upon  the  land.  To  take  such  a  course  on  some  fine  day  of 
June  or  October,  should  be  required  of  each  student  in  the  high 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  universities  of  the  metropolis.  More 
than  half  of  the  line  of  such  a  boundary  road  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Sound  would  be  identical  with  the  north  boundary  of  Van 
Cortlandt  and  Pelham  Bay  Parks.  A  large  portion  of  it  would 
doubtless  be  found  identical  with  roadways  now  existing.  The 
land  to  be  purchased  for  the  entire  parkway,  if  made  of  modest 
width,  would  be  hardly  one  hundred  acres;  it  costs  a  mere  trifle 
in  comparison  to  the  increase  of  value  which  it  would  create 
along  its  course.  Such  a  monument  would  harmonize  with  the 
character  and  life  which  it  would  commemorate.  It  would  have 
historic  significance.  It  would  join  country  and  city  as  he  loved 
to  join  them.  It  would  better  the  condition  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  our  city.  In  the  very  last  words  which  Mr.  Green  spoke 
in  public  he  gave  his  view  of  the  end  to  which  life  should  be 
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dedicated.  Four  days  before  being  taken  away,  while  attending 
as  trustee,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Isabella  Heimath,  he  made 
a  brief  address  which  was  set  down  upon  paper.  He  spoke  of 
the  work  there  done  for  humanity,  closing  with  this  noble  sen- 
tence. He  said :  "  Let  us  then  continue  with  zeal  the  work  here 
so  auspiciously  begun  and  secure  to  ourselves  that  richest  of 
rewards — the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  we  could  to  better 
the  condition  of  those  about  us."  I  trust  that  when  this  munici- 
pality shall  build  his  monument,  whether  it  be  the  '^Andrew 
Haswell  Green  Boundary  Road  "  or  some  other,  this  sentence  may 
be  placed  there  inscribed  upon  enduring  granite. 


The  services  were  concluded  with  a  brief  prayer  and  benedic- 
tion by  the  Rev.  George  Francis  Nelson,  Archdeacon,  representing 
the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York. 
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Last  Public  Address  by  the  late  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green, 
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The  last  public  address  concerning  the  State  Reservation  at 
.Niagf^ra,  by  the  late  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  who  was  for  20  years 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Reservation  and  for  15  years  President  of 
the  Commission,  was  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  at  Niagara 
Falls,  July  7, 1903.  At  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Green  was  unavoid- 
ably prevented  from  attending  the  convention  in  person,  but  sent 
his  address,  which  was  read,  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  President  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  I  take  especial  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing this  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  American  Park  and  Out- 
door Art  Association  assembled  in  their  annual  convention  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

A  more  felititious  choice  of  meeting  place  for  an  organization 
engaged  in  the  beneficent  work  which  you  have  undertaken  could 
not  be  made;  for  here,  in  the  voice  of  the  great  cataract.  Nature 
speaks  to  you  her  lesson  in  no  uncertain  tone;  and  here  also,  in 
the  State  Reservation,  you  find  a  conspicuous  example  of  precept 
learned  and  duty  performed.  Responding  to  your  kind  invita- 
tion, I  will  speak  first  of  Niagara's  precept,  and  then  of  the  Reser- 
vation's example. 

The  lesson  of  which  Niagara  Falls  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
pioneer  teacher,  is  the  State's  right  of  eminent  domain  over  ob- 
jects of  great  scientific  interest  and  natural  beauty — the  inherent 
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right  of  the  people  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  of  nature. 
This  principle,  which  during  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  come 
to  recognize  as  almost  axiomatic,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1883,  a  new  one. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  instructive  and  doubtless  helpful 
to  you  in  your  future  undertakings  to  glance  at  the  rational  basis 
for  this  claim  of  the  popular  right  of  access  to  the  exceptional 
works  of  creation ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate from  their  well-known  and  almost  universal  influence  upon 
the  beholder — the  revelation  which  they  give  of  the  wonderful  op- 
erations of  the  laws  of  the  universe ;  the  expansion  of  thought  and 
elevation  of  spirit  which  they  produce;  and  the  irresistible  power 
with  which  they  draw  the  mind  away  from  selfish  and  artificial 
to  nobler  and  better  things — that  they  exert  a  highly  educational 
and  moral  influence;  that  free  access  to  them  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State;  and  that  the  State  is  as  fully  justified  in 
taking  such  property  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for  public 
use  as  it  is  in  taking  property  for  schools  and  reformatories. 

In  the  creation  of  a  public  Park  or  Eeservation,  one  or  more  of 
five  sets  of  considerations  are  involved,  depending  upon  its  nature, 
location  and  purpose.     They  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

First,  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  city  parks  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  most  familiar  consideration  in  large  and  growing  communi- 
ties. It  was  the  leading  reason  for  the  creation  of  that  most  beau- 
tiful model  of  an  urban  park — the  Central  Park  of  New  York — 
(with  the  formation  and  development  of  which  I  was  identified 
for  many  years) — as  well  as  of  the  many  small  parks  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  other  large  cities.  This  element,  however,  did  not 
enter  into  the  creation  of  the  Niagara  Reservation. 
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Second,  public  utility.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  large 
reservations  outside  of  cities,  of  which  the  Croton  watershed,  of 
about  361  square  miles,  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York,  may  be 
cited  as  a  pure  example.  Utilitarian  motives  also  entered  to  a 
large  extent  into  the  creation  of  the  State  Forest  Preserve  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  mountains  now  aggregating  over  2,200 
square  miles;  but  no  incentive  of  this  sort  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Niagara  Reservation. 

Third,  the  preservation  of  natural  landscape  beauty  and  the 
adornment  of  cities  and  villages.  Under  this  heading  may  be 
grouped  all  of  those  considerations  of  beauty  which  we  term 
aesthetic.  Esthetic  considerations  led  primarily  to  the  creation 
of  the  Niagara  Reservation,  although  I  shall  mention  two  other 
aspects  of  equal  importance.  -Esthetic  considerations  also  enter 
into  the  construction  of  all  city  parks,  and,  besides  adding  to  the 
pleasure  and  culture  of  the  people,  have  a  very  practical  and  utili- 
tarian value  in  attracting  inhabitants  to  the  city  and  enhancing 
renl  estate  values. 

Fourth,  education  and  the  advancement  of  science.  This  is  an 
important  element  in  the  value  of  certain  larger  city  parks  and 
many  State  and  National  reservations,  as  for  instance,  the  Bronx 
I)ark  of  C61  acres  in  New  York  city,  where  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  natural  wildwood  afford  means  of  ob- 
ject study  in  nature;  the  Stony  Point  Battlefield  State  Reserva- 
tion, of  33  acres,  where,  in  addition  to  beautiful  scenery,  history 
can  be  studied  by  means  of  landmarks  carefully  preserved;  the 
Adirondack  park  of  1818  square  miles,  where  fauna  and  flora  can 
be  studied  in  their  natural  habitats ;  and  preeminently  the  Niag- 
ara Reservation,  where,  in  the  falls  themselves,  we  see  nature  ac- 
tively at  work  in  her  own  workhouse,  so  to  speak,  and  where,  in 
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the  storied  walls  of  the  great  gorge,  we  find  her  opened  book  pre- 
senting in  extraordinary  fashion  the  record  of  past  ages. 

The  fifth  consideration  is  one  which  applies  more  particularly 
to  great  and  awe-inspiring  wonders  like  Niagara,  which  is  uni- 
versally felt  and  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  I 
refer  to  the  uplifting  moral  effect  of  the  contemplation  of  those 
objects  which  strikingly  turn  one's  thoughts  to  the  great  origin 
Of  things.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  argument  elabo- 
rated to  any  extent  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  public  reser- 
vations of  natural  wonders,  but  I  think  that  it  is  deserving  of 
serious  thought,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  that  church  and  state  shall  be  separated,  and  that 
while  it  is  a  proper  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  secular  education, 
it  shall  carefully  refrain  from  religious  teaching.  The  reason  for 
the  latter  is  not  that  the  teaching  of  religion  is  undesirable,  but 
that  in  the  multiplicity  of  sectarian  divisions,  entertaining  widely 
divergent  views,  the  State  cannot  undertake  religious  teaching 
without  invidious  discriminations  which  would  arouse  violent 
animosities.  If  now,  the  State  has  at  hand  some  powerful  imper- 
sonal and  non-sectarian  agent  which,  without  arousing  denomi- 
national antagonisms,  will  raise  the  thoughts  of  her  people  toward 
those  lofty  and  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  which  it  is 
almost  universally  agreed  conduce  to  the  moral  betterment  of  man- 
kind, it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  employ  it.  Such 
an  agent  we  find  in  a  conspicuous  natural  phenomenon  like 
Niagara  Falls.  This  great  cataract  has  had  the  power,  from 
time  out  of  mind  and  upon  all  grades  of  intellect,  to  "  bind  back  " 
the  thoughts  of  the  spectator  to  the  God  who  made  it,  which  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  religion," 
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When  the  early  French  explorers  first  beheld  Niagara,  they 
found  the  Indian  worshipping  his  Manitou  in  the  falls,  rendering 
to  Hira  peace  offerings  of  tobacco  every  time  they  passed,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  two  human  lives  every  year. 

The  white  man  with  religious  instincts  sees  here  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  personal  God  of  whom  the  Psalmist  exclaimed :  "  O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  all  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all."    (Psalms  of  David.) 

The  poet,  under  the  spell  of  nature,  declares  that  "Nature  is 
loved  by  what  is  best  in  us.  It  is  loved  as  the- city  of  God." 
(Emerson's  essay  on  "  Nature.") 

And  lastly  the  great  scientist,  who  studies  the  action  of  natural 
forces  such  as  we  see  in  operation  here,  notes  the  tendency  of  his 
fellows  to  refer  the  operations  of  Nature  back  to  a  first  and 
directing  cause,  and  admits  that  they  are  "  compelled  to  accept 
the  idea  of  Creative  Power."  (Lord  Kelvin.  See  the  Outlook  of 
June  27, 1903.) 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  find  a  truth  of  profound  signifi- 
cance to  the  State  hinted  at  by  Pope  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man  " 
when  he  speaks  of  the 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 

Nature  is  truly  a  great,  undenominational  teacher  of  religion 
with  whom  nobody  can  find  fault,  and  whom  the  State  can  employ 
without  violating  the  American  principle  of  a  non-sectarian  gov- 
ernment. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  educated  and  thoughtful  person  finds 
his  wonder  excited  by  even  the  smallest  and  most  commonplace 
objects;  the  ocean  is  epitomized  in  a  drop  of  water  and  the  earth 
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in  a  grain  of  soil ;  Emerson  could  see  a  mountain  in  little  Massa- 
chusetts hill  and  Thoreau  a  forest  in  a  Concord  orchard ;  Shake- 
speare found  "seiTuons  in  stones  and  books  in  the  running  brooks," 
and  Bryant  heard  Nature  speaking  a  "  various  language " 
which  all  cannot  understand.  But  everybody  is  not  a  scientist,  or 
an  Emerson,  or  a  Thoreau,  or  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Bryant,  sus- 
ceptible to  the  finer  and  miore  delicate  influences  of  the  small 
things  of  Nature  and  capable  of  interpreting  them;  whereas  a 
great  marvel  like  Niagara,  by  its  very  ponderousness  and  unusual- 
ness,  forces  itself  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  unskilled  many. 
Hence  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  State  to  reserve  for  the  people  at 
large  the  great  and  impressive  features  of  natural  scenery. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Park  and  Out-door  Association  the  proposition  that  the 
State  is  preeminently  justified  in  creating  such  reservations  as 
this  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  as  an  index  of  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  before  the  Niagara  Park 
was  created  there  were  intelligent  men  who  entertained  no  such 
conception  of  what  might  be  called  the  common-school  value  and 
the  undenominational  religious  value  of  great  works  of  Nature. 
It  was  during  that  comparatively  unenlightened  period  that  a 
Governor  of  this  State  (Cornell),  when  asked  if  he  thought  it  was 
right  that  Niagara  Falls  should  be  fenced  in  and  the  public 
charged  to  look  at  them,  replied :  "  Of  course  I  do.  They  are  a 
luxury,  and  why  should  not  the  public  pay  to  see  them !"  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  not  during  his  administration  that  the 
Niagara  Reservation  was  created. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject,  and  in  order 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  Niagara  lesson  may  be  understood, 
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let  me  empliasize  the  fact  that  as  against  the  utilitarian  theory  of 
the  (iovernor  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  this  Reservation  was  cre- 
ated distinctly  and  purely  from  the  higher  aesthetic  considerations 
of  which  I  have  spoken.    It  was  not  established  under  any  subter- 
fuge of  utilitarian  purpose.    The  title  of  the  law  which  Governor 
Cleveland  signed  April  30,  1883,  declared  that  the  act  was  "  to 
authorize  the  selection,  location,  and  appropriation  of  certain 
lands  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls  for  a  State  Reservation  and 
to  preserve  ihe  scenert/  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara."    T  want  to  call 
y'.)ur  attention  particularly  to  this  fact,  that  there  was  no  equivo- 
cation in  declaring  the  purely  aesthetic  purpose  of  this  Reserva- 
tion, for  therein    lies    its    great    and    distinguishing  value  as  a 
precedent. 
Tl^is  brings  us  to  the  story  of  how  the  Reservation  was  made. 
We  can  trace  the  beginning  of  the  Niagara  movement  back  to 
1869,  when  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Church,  the  artist,  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape  architect,  the  Hon.  William  Dor- 
sheimer  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  others,  discussed 
measures  for  the  rescue  of  Niagara  Falls.     At  that  time,  there 
did  not  exist,  to  my  know  ledge,  a  single  state  or  national  reserva- 
tion created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  scenic  preservation.     There 
was  no  precedent  to  which  to  ajipeal,  and  the  salvation  of  Niagara 
had  to  be  worked  out  as  a  new  proposition  and  upon  entirely  new 
principles  so  far  as  legislation  was  concerned.     The  first  national 
reservation  of  scenic  beauty,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was 
i»stablished  by  act  of  Congress  in  1872,  three  years  after  the  Niag- 
ara campaign  began,  but  even  that  afforded  no  standard  by  which 
to  guide  or  help  the  savers  of  Niagara.     The  great  Yellowstone 
Park  of  2,142,720  acres  was  distant  thousands  of  miles;  the  prop- 
erty was  wild,  unimproved,  and  remote  from  civilization;     it 
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already  belonged  to  the  Government  and  it  cost  the  people  nothing 
to  reserve  it  as  a  public  park.  Therefore,  as  I  said  before,  there 
was  no  parallel,  in  either  state  or  national  legislation,  to  the  Niag- 
ara proposition,  which  contemplated  the  purchase  by  the  State  of 
valuable  improved  land,  costing  the  people  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  solely  for  aesthetic  purposes. 

The  campaign  was  consequently  an  uphill  one  from  the  outset. 
It  was  doubtless  aided,  however,  by  the  rebellion  of  public  senti- 
ment against  the  conditions  by  which  private  enterprise  had  sur- 
rounded the  falls.  The  landscape  had  become  disfigured  by  a 
multitude  of  factories,  hotels,  bazaars,  icehouses,  high  fences, 
clumsy  railings  and  stairways;  hideous  signboards  flaunted  their 
garish  advertisements  in  the  faces  of  visitors  on  every  side;  the 
approaches  had  been  so  skillfully  barricaded  that  there  was  actu- 
ally not  a  foot  of  American  soil  from  which  an  American  citizen 
could  view  this  one  of  the  nation's  natural  wonders  without  paying 
for  the  privilege;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  hack  drivers,  peddlers, 
guides  and  confidence  men  outraged  public  decency  by  their  im- 
portunate demands,  exorbitant  exactions  and  swindling  deceits, 
making  life  miserable  for  those  who  came  here  for  the  serene  enjoy- 
ment of  this  great  spectacle.  Had  private  greed  not  so  far  over- 
reached itself  and  had  it  left  even  decently  tolerable  conditions 
at  Niagara,  the  task  of  securing  the  public  reservation  would  prob- 
ably have  been  even  greater  than  it  Avas.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good ;  and  looking  backward,  we  can  thank  some  of 
those  now  innocuous  offenders  for  the  zeal  which  their  conduct 
imparted  to  champions  of  Niagara. 

For  ten  years,  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named  kept  up  the 
agitation,  drawing  around  them  many  congenial  and  helpful 
spirits.     At  length,  at  Mr,  Church's  suggestion,  Mr.  William  H. 
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Hurlburt  communicated  with  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  then  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national park.  In  the  summer  of  1878,  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  met 
Governor  Robinson  of  New  York  and  suggested  that  their  respect- 
ive governments  should  combine  to  acquire  whatever  rights  might 
have  been  established  against  the  public  and  to  form  around  the 
falls  an  international  park.  Governor  Robinson  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  idea  and  advocated  it  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1879.  This  was  the  first  official  utterance  on  the  subject. 
In  response  to  the  Governor's  message,  the  Legislature  that 
year  passed  a  joint  resolution  instructing  the  commissioners  of 
the  State  Survey  to  report  what  measures  were  expedient  for  car- 
rying out  the  Governor's  suggestion.  In  1880,  the  Commissioners 
presented  a  powerful  report  in  favor  of  the  Niagara  Reservation. 
This  was  reinforced  by  a  remarkable  public  memorial,  addressed 
to  Governor  Cornell  and  Governor  General  Dufferin.  Probably 
no  document  of  a  similar  character  ever  bore  such  a  distinguished 
list  of  names.  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  Justice  and  seven  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  bench  and  Parliament,  the  leading  lights  of 
the  English  and  American  Universities,  the  most  prominent 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen,  officers  of  the  American 
navy,  and  eminent  divines,  literateurs,  poets,  statesmen,  and  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  two  English  speaking  peoples.  Among  those 
who  joined  in  the  plea  for  Niagara  were  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Ruskin,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell,  John  G.Whittier,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  W.  D.  Howells,  Asa  Gray,  Alexander  Agassiz  and 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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It  would  seem  ns  if  the  petition  of  about  700  citizens  of  such 
cliai-acter,  of  llio  United  States  and  Canada,  would  have  been 
sufiSeiently  influential  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view,  but  it 
had  no  effect  on  the  Governor  who  considered  Niagara  Falls  a 
"  Luxury  "  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  people  should  pay ;  and  the 
advocates  of  the  Reservation  did  not  press  legislation  during  his 
incumbency.  They  settled  down,  however,  to  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  education.  An  organization  called  the 
Niagara  Falls  Association  was  formed  in  New  York  city  which 
coordinated  individual  efforts,  and  public  sentiment  was  worked 
up  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  correspondence,  personal  in- 
terviews, public  meetings,  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets  and 
popular  petitions.  There  is  not  time  within  the  limits  of  this 
brief  address  to  pay  deserved  tributes  by  name  to  the  many  valiant 
workers  in  the  good  cause;  but  I  may  say  that  it  had  no  better 
friend  or  more  able  helper  than  the  present  Superintendent  of  the 
Reservation,  the  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Welch,  who  Avas  then  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Niagara  Falls,  and  who,  in  the  most  public 
spirited  and  disinterested  manner,  bent  every  energy  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view. 

With  the  accession  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Governorship,  in 
January,  1883,  the  omens  at  Albany  became  more  auspicious,  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  "  to  authorize  the  sele(;tion  and  location  of 
certain  lands  in  Niagara  Falls  for  a  state  reservation  and  to  pre- 
serve the  scenery  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  The  bill  was  passed 
and  signed  by  Governor  Cleveland  April  30,  1883;  and  two  days 
later  the  Governor  appointed  the  first  five  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  of  Niagara,  of  whom  I  was  one. 

Then  followed  the  difficult  work  of  examining  and  selecting  the 
lands  by  our  Commission;  and  the  appraisement  and  condemna- 
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tion  proceedings  by  the  Commissioners  of  Appraisement.  In 
1885,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Reservation  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  award  of  the  Commissioners  of  Appraisement  amount- 
ing to  $1,433,429.50  and  asked  that  that  amount  be  appropriated. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  Few  persons  realize  the  powerful 
concentration  of  effort  made  at  that  time  by  the  devoted  friends 
of  Niagara;  the  terrific  strain  which  they  sustained  for  weeks 
and  up  to  the  last  minute  of  grace  allowed  by  law  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  bill ;  or  the  narrow  escape  of  the  great  and  glorious 
project  from  defeat.  The  bill  passed  the  Legislature  April  16, 
1885,  and  went  to  Governor  Hill.  He  had  until  April  30  to  sign 
it,  otherwise,  according  to  the  two-year  limit  in  the  Niagara  law 
of  1883,  all  proceedings  would  be  void  and  of  none  effect.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  a  veto  prepared,  but  that  word  from  my  distin- 
guished associate  and  Hill's  political  mentor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
revealed  the  matter  to  Governor  Hill  in  the  right  light.  As  the 
clock  was  ticking  away  the  precious  minutes  of  the  last  hour  al- 
lowed for  the  signature  of  the  bill,  and  while  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure,  including  Mr.  Welch,  were  almost  holding  their 
bi^eath  with  anxiety  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Governor's  messenger  entered  with  the  signed  bill,  and  the  great 
victory  was  won.  Niagara  w^as  saved,  and'a  precedent  of  vast  and 
far-reaching  importance  established  which  other  State  Govern- 
ments and  the  Federal  Government  have  freely  followed. 

You  have  asked  me  to  say  something  about  the  administration 
of  the  Reservation,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the 
extensive  details  of  this  interesting  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
Reservation  speaks  for  itself.  The  improvements  were  begun  at 
once  and  continued  upon  a  single  plan,  to  which  we  have  con- 
sistently adhered,  namely,  to  restore  the  environment  of  Niagara 
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Falls  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  natural  aspect,  to  remove  every 
objectionable  condition  that  in  any  way  impaired  the  fullest 
aesthetic,  educational  and  moral  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the 
spectacle,  to  facilitate  public  access  in  every  way  possible  and  to 
exclude  every  thing  of  a  commercial  nature  from  the  limits  of  the 
Reservation.  The  greatest  work  of  improvement  along  these  lines 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  five  years  under  the  Com- 
missioners who  have  just  been  reappointed  by  Governor  Odell. 

As  the  original  creation  of  the  Reservation  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  example  to  the  Country,  so  have  the  Commissioners  en- 
deavored to  make  it  a  model  of  administration.  From  the  very 
inception  of  the  Niagara  movement,  down  through  the  campaign 
culminating  in  the  law  of  1885  and  through  the  administration 
of  four  boards  of  Commissioners,  no  touch  of  self-interest  or  cur- 
ruption  has  tarnished  its  fair  record.  The  Commissioners  them- 
selves receive  no  compensation  in  return  for  their  sacrifices  of 
time  and  convenience,  but  find  their  recompense  in  the  ajjproval 
of  a  good  conscience  and  the  knowledge  that  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  great  trust  is  making  the  work  of  park  creation 
and  scenic  preservation  easier  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  the  American  Park  and  Out-door  Art  Association 
may  draw  inspiration  from  its  visit  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Reserva- 
tion, and  find  therein  a  strong  encouragement  in  the  useful  work 
which  it  has  undertaken. 
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Memorial  Addresses  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 

Vincent  Welch,  Superintendent  of  the  State 

Reservation  at  Niagara* 


A  public  meeting  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  Vincent  Welch,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reservation 
at  Niagara,  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  high  school 
building  in  Niagara  Falls,  Tuesday  evening,  December  1, 1903, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Historical  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Welch  was  a  charter  member  and  vice-president. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Philpott,  Jr.,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lovell  as  chairman.  The  order  of  exercises 
was  as  follows :  Address  by  Dr.  Lovell ;  invocation  by  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Bacon,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church;  resolutions  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Historical  Society,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Taylor,  secretary;  the  singing  of  "Ave  Maria"  by  Mr.  James  E. 
Rock,  the  words  being  by  Mr.  Welch;  the  reading  of  letters  of 
eulogy,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams  and  Mr.  Walter  McCulIoh ;  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Welch  as  a  citizen,  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Cromley;  an  address  by  the  Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely,  of  Buffalo,  a 
colleague  of  Mr.  Welch's  when  the  latter  was  in  the  Assembly, 
upon  Mr.  Welch  as  a  public  man;  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Peter 
A.  Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  upon  him  as  a  friend ;  and  the  bene- 
diction by  the  Rev.  Philip  W,  INIosher,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

Address  hy  Charles  E.  Cromley. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Cromley  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — When  a  man  wins  greatness,  attains 
prominence  among  his  fellows,  and  takes  a  commanding  position 
in  his  community  or  elsewhere,  he  ceases  to  belong  to  himself 
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and  becomes  the  property  of  the  public,  of  the  world.  And  so 
our  dead  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  while  in  life  making  no  pre- 
tention to  greatness,  seeking  no  applause  for  service  to  the  State, 
coming  and  going  unobtrusively  amongst  his  fellow  citizens  and 
neighbors,  was  not  unknown  to  Fame — was  no  stranger  to  them 
who  sit  in  high  places;  was  known  throughout  his  native  State; 
had  occupied  positions  which  brought  him  into  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity ;  and  made  him  the  property  of  the  public. 

It  is  not  allotted  to  me,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  public  man,  for  to  more  worthy  hands  has  that  pleasure 
been  assigned.  I  will  refer  to  him  simply  as  a  citizen,  as  one  of 
us,  and  as  we  met  him  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  My  first  recol- 
lection and  knowledge  of  him  was  some  twenty  years  past,  and 
the  first  reference  I  ever  heard  made  to  him  was  as  "  Father 
Tom,"  a  loving  characterization  by  his  friends,  in  view  of  his 
attractive  and  priestly  appearance.  At  that  time  was  formed  an 
acquaintance  and  friendship  which  steadily  grew  in  strength  and 
sincerity  and  which  continued  to  his  death,  and  recollections  of 
that  friendship  will  be  dear  to  me  so  long  as  memory  shall  last. 

As  a  citizen  our  departed  friend  was  perhaps  best  known,  for 
his  voice  was  ever  the  first  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  our  city's 
good,  or  for  anything  which  had  for  its  object  the  good  of  its 
people. 

He  was  the  first  to  champion  the  throwing  aside  of  our  infant 
robes  of  villagehood  and  the  taking  on  of  the  more  dignified  and 
progressive  garments  of  a  city.  Always  deeply  interested  in  our 
educational  system,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  favor  its  enlarge- 
ment and  expansion. 

Together  with  a  chosen  few,  he  labored  in  and  out  of  season 
for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Reservation   here,    and   his 
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services  were  recognized  by  the  State,  he  having  been  chosen 
among  many  as  its  superintendent,  which  important  and  honor- 
able position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

He  was  pre-eminently  fair  and  candid  in  debate  or  upon  the 
political  rostrum.  He  took  no  petty  advantages,  stooped  to  no 
unworthy  methods,  avoided  personal  allusions,  rarely  appealed  to 
prejudice,  and  did  not  seek  to  inflame  passion.  I^east  of  all 
men  did  he  harbor  revenge,  rarely  did  he  show  resentment,  and 
malice  was  not  in  his  nature. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  nature's  works,  and 
had  all  of  Sir  Edmund  Blake's  admiration  for  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful. 

In  all  things  he  had  charity.  Tolerance  was  of  his  nature.  He 
respected  in  others  the  qualities  which  he  possessed — sincerity  of 
conviction  and  frankness  of  expression. 

The  lines  of  his  friendship  and  his  confidence  encircled  men 
of  every  creed  and  men  of  no  creed.  With  him  the  inquiry  was 
not  so  much  uhat  a  man  believes,  but  does  he  Relieve  it. 

His  charities  were  known  to  but  few,  for  his  strong  antipathy 
to  ostentation  and  display  was  so  well  known  by  his  friends  that 
they  respected  his  wishes,  and  the  public  seldom  knew  of  them. 
But  no  more  charitable  heart  ever  beat — no  more  sympathetic 
nature  ever  dwelt  in  man,  than  that  of  our  lamented  friend.. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  intense  love  of  country,  which 
were  strong  characteristics  of  his,  were  known  to  us  all.  Who 
that  ever  listened  to  his  fervid  utterances  when  addressing  an 
audience  on  Independence  Day  was  other  than  impressed  and 
stirred  by  his  fervor  and  his  burning  words  of  patriotism?  And 
Memorial  Day — Decoration  Day — ^was  to  him  sacred.  During  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  scarcely  one  of  those  days  but  found 
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him  addressing  a  Grand  Army  post  or  in  attendance  upon  their 
ceremonies.  He  believed  in  the  day,  in  the  services,  and  had  a 
full  appreciation  of  all  they  represented.  He  was  one  of  but  a 
few,  I  regret  to  say,  who  believed  that  Memorial  Day  should  be 
recognized  as  is  the  Sabbath — a  holy  day,  a  religious  day,  a  day 
of  worship,  to  the  memories  of  men  who  died  to  make  others  free. 
But  his  one  weakness,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  was  the  old  soldier. 
It  was  the  weakness  of  affection  for  the  old,  scarred,  battered, 
war-worn  veterans,  and  his  duties  were  never  so  pressing,  so  en- 
grossing or  so  exacting  but  he  would  lay  them  aside  and  listen 
to  their  appeals.  And  as  one  old  soldier  remarked  to  me  upon 
first  learning  of  our  friend's  demise :  "  Our  best  friend  has  been 
mustered  out." 

The  mark  and  impress  of  his  individuality  have  been  left  upon 
this  community  and  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  He  has  been 
identified  with  every  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  up- 
building of  our  city  and  the  uplifting  of  its  people. 

The  great  corporation  whose  establishment  here  has  caused 
such  marvelous  growth  and  material  prosperity  of  our  city 
found  in  our  dead  friend  one  of  its  first  champions.  With  a 
few  others  he  labored  in  and  out  of  season,  early  and  late,  to 
bring  this  vast  combination  of  capital  to  our  city,  and  when  suc- 
cess finally  crowned  their  efforts  h©  found  his  reward  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  city  and  its  people  would  be  immeasurably 
benefited  thereby. 

Life  never  appeared  more  attractive  and  promising  to  him, 
never  more  filled  with  bright  hopes  and  joyous  anticipations  than 
at  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  fate  was  laid  upon  him.  One 
day  he  stood  erect,  strong  and  confident  in  the  years  stretching 
peacefully  out  befoi-e  him;  the  next  day  he  lay  helpless,  doomed 
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to  weary  weeks  of  torture,  to  silence  and  the  grave.  From  the 
full  tide  of  this  world's  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations, 
its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — and  he  did  not 
quail.  AVhat  broken  plans,  what  baffled  high  ambitions,  what 
sundering  of  strong  warm  friendships,  what  bitter  rending  of 
sweet  home  and  household  ties. 

And  all  the  love  and  all  the  sjmpathy  of  loved  ones,  of  friend® 
and  neighbors,  aye,  of  a  whole  city,  could  not  share  with  him 
his  suffering.  He  trod  the  wine  press  alone,  with  unfaltering 
front  he  faced  death;  with  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of 
life;  with  simple  resignation  he  bowed  to  the  Divine  decree.  Let 
us  believe  that  to  his  dying  ears  the  manifold  voices  of  Niagara, 
the  thunder  of  the  waters  he  loved  so  well,  had  a  mystic  mean- 
ing which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us 
believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard  the 
waters  breaking  on  a  further  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his 
wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely. 
The  Hon.  W.  Caryl  Ely  of  Buffalo  spoke  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have  a  trial  and  sentence  upon  their 
dead,  and  of  the  Romans  to  have  a  eulogy  delivered  when  the 
deceased  was  a  person  of  distinction.  If,  Mr.  President,  the 
Egyptian  custom  still  prevailed,  all  the  evidence  in  the  case  of 
our  dear  departed  friend  would  bear  witness  to  his  great  worth 
as  a  man  and  i)ublic  servant,  and  the  eulogy  of  the  Romans  would 
in  this  case  spring  unprompted  from  the  heart  of  every  maJl  who 
knew  hipi  in  public  or  in  private  life, 
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A  Roman  adage  reads,  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum." — "  Let 
nothing  but  good  be  spoken  of  the  dead."  While  in  the  main 
this  holds  good  today,  still  I  fancy  that  more  and  more  we  are 
growing  to  feel  a  preference  for  calm  and  conservative  statements 
rather  than  si>eeches  of  fullsome  praise  and  adulation  concern- 
ing deceased  persons.  Having  this  sentiment  fully  in  mind,  I 
may  frankly  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity,  and  speaking  in  the  light 
of  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public  acts  of  Mr.  Welch,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  nothing  but  good  could 
possibly  be  said  of  him  as  a  public  man. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Welch  began  on  the  2d  day  of 
January,  1883,  when,  upon  the  opening  day  of  the  session  of 
the  Assembly  for  that  year,  he  and  I  were  appointed  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  at  once  en- 
tered together  upon  the  work  of  the  committee,  which  was  of 
a  judicial  nature,  in  the  investigation  of  contested  election  cases, 
involving  the  rights  of  several  members  of  the  Assembly  to  their 
seats.  Among  other  members  of  that  committee  were  Judge  Rice 
of  Canandaigua,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  contested 
election  cases,  that  of  Henry  L.  Sprague,  Republican,  against 
Thales  S.  Bliss,  a  Democrat,  excited  considerable  public  interest. 
Bliss  was  the  sitting  member;  Sprague,  the  contestant,  and 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson  of  New  York,  to  whom  Niagara  Falls  and 
all  Western  New  York  have  since  become  so  deeply  indebted, 
was  counsel  for  Mr.  Sprague.  The  political  complexion  of  the 
Assembly  was  Democratic  two  to  one,  and  Alfred  C.  Chapin 
was  Speaker.  At  the  last  preceding  gubernatorial  election  there 
had  been  a  tremendous  political  upheaval,  and  an  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  had  been  manifested,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  witnessed  since  the  rresidgntial  election  of  X876.  Grover 
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Cleveland  had  been  elected  govenior,  and  David  B.  Hill  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Daniel  S.  Lamont  was  Governor  Cleveland's 
private  secretary  and  Daniel  Manning  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee.  I  mention  these  names  and  facts  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  influence  that  surrounded  Mr.  Welch  at 
that  time  in  his  political  career. 

In  the  Sprague-Bliss  case  there  was  a  majority  report  in  favor 
of  ousting  Bliss  and  seating  Sprague,  and  a  report  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee  awarding  the  seat  to  Bliss.  The  minority  report 
was  signed  by  two  of  the  Democratic  members,  and  the  majority 
report  by  all  of  the  Republicans  and  by  Judge  Rice,  Mr.  Welch  and 
another  of  the  Democrats.  The  case  provoked  bitter  controversy. 
Among  the  leading  Democratic  members  was  Erastus  Brooks  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  whose  brother 
James  Brooks,  had  not  long  before  been  ousted  from  his  seat  in 
Congress  by  a  Republican  majority.  Mr.  Brooks  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Bliss,  and  when  the  vote  was  finally  taken  the 
strength  of  party  prevailed  and  Mr.  Bliss  retained  his  seat.  I 
speak  of  this  matter  thus  prominently  because  in  his  work  and 
action  upon  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other  work  of  that  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Welch  manifested  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
ever  thereafter  distinguished  him  as  a  man  and  public  servant. 

Looking  back  upon  him  then,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  20 
years,  I  should  say  that  his  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his 
desire  to  be  just  and  to  do  right,  and  in  shaping  his  course  in  all 
public  matters  he  was  noted  for  a  fearless  independence  of 
thought  and  action  which  was  almost  boundless  in  scope,  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  of  harshness  or  impetuosity,  but  in  everything 
he  did  he  was  characterized  by  a  serious  thoughtfulness,  prudence 
and  moderation. 
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Notwithstanding  the  possession  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  sterner  sort  to  which  I  have  alluded,  Mr. 
Welch  possessed  in  combination  with  them  a  kindly  nature  and  a 
broad  spirit  of  Christian  humanity,  which  on  occasions  lighted 
up  his  countenance  with  an  expression  which  reflected  the  serene 
radiance  of  his  soul,  and  at  times  he  was  dominated  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  kindly  and  benignant  influence  which  seemed  to  im- 
press itself  upon  all  around;  in  fact,  so  gentle  and  so  kind  was 
the  man's  conduct  and  manner  that  it  almost  seemed  a  pity  that 
his  life  had  not  been  devoted  to  the  priesthood  of  his  church, 
which  has  furnished  so  many  rare  and  saintly  examples  of  devo- 
tion to  the  higher  interests  of  mankind  in  every  clime  throughout 
the  world.  There  was  something  about  Mr.  Welch  that  seemed  to 
cause  people  to  associate  him  with  the  priesthood.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Kruse  says  in  his  letter  read  here  this  evening.  He  "  well 
remembers  his  fatherly  advice,"  and  he  might  have  said  "  his  some 
time  fatherly  appearance."  Indeed  he  was  familarly  and  affec- 
tionately called  by  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  at 
Albany,  "  Father  Tom."  He  possessed  a  ready  wit  and  kindly 
humor  and  a  most  delicious  appreciation  of  the  same  character- 
istics in  others;  indeed  the  quiet  enjoyment  with  which  he  would 
listen  to  a  joke  upon  himself  was  noticeable  and  enjoyable  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  smacked  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  cant  or  hypocrisy.  Plain  and  simple  in  dress,  deport- 
ment and  manner ;  modest  and  retiring  upon  all  public  occasions, 
he  was  nevertheless  a  marked  figure  wherever  he  went,  and  his 
companionship  was  sought  and  enjoyed  by  eminent  men  of  all 
parties,  creeds  and  nationalities. 
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Mr.  Welch  served  upon  many  of  the  most  prominent  committees 
of  the  Assembly  and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  a  great 
deal  of  important  legislative  business,  but  the  legislation  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  and  into  which  he  threw  him- 
self with  an  all-absorbing  energy  and  purpose,  and  that  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  inseparably  associated,  was  that 
which  had  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  New  York  State  Reserva- 
tion at  Niagara.  A^'hile  that  proposition  appealed  with  irresisti- 
ble force  to  men  of  elevated  thought  and  sentiment,  it  encountered 
great  opposition,  because  it  was  thought  to  be  a  project  which  in- 
volved the  taxing  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few.  Many  prominent  men  of  the  church  and  of  the  State,  in 
business,  the  learned  professions,  and  in  almost  every  walk  of  life 
labored  hard  for  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  notwithstanding 
which,  speaking  calmly  and  dispassionately,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  it  as  my  belief  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  Mr. 
Welch  the  measure  would  not  then  have  become  a  law ;  and  fur- 
ther, if  it  had  failed  then,  that  owing  to  the  great  demand  for 
water  powers  created  by  the  rapid  development  of  electrical  sci- 
ence, it  probably  could  never  again  have  been  successfully  under- 
taken, and  Free  Niagara  might  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  Mr.  Welch  never  sought  any  exalted 
political  position,  nevertheless  he  achieved  results  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  all  mankind. 

He  was  essentially  a  product  of  American  institutions.  His 
parents  were  of  foreign  birth  and  in  very  moderate  circumstances ; 
his  early  educational  opportunities  were  limited  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  small  village  in  which  he  lived;  and  while  yet  a 
youth  he  commenced  to  shift  for  himself.    He  early  manifested  an 
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interest  in  public  and  political  affairs  and  was  successively  clerk 
of  the  village,  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  chairman  of  the 
board,  member  of  the  Assembly.  From  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  the  State  Reservation  until  his  death  he  was  its  superintendent, 
and  to  it  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  and  the  best  of  his  energies. 
He  also  held  many  other  positions  in  connection  with  the  public 
life  of  the  town  and  county  of  Niagara  and  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  in  those  positions  ever  exercised  that  beneficent  influ- 
ence that  surrounded  him  and  characterized  him  in  public  and  in 
private  life.  He  was  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  such  as  he  are  the  hope 
of  this  republic. 

It  has  been  my  province  to  speak  of  Mr.  Welch  as  a  public  man, 
and  I  have  but  poorly  performed  this  duty,  but  over  and  above  the 
recollection  of  his  public  services  there  domes  to  me,  begotten  of 
20  years  of  intimate  association  in  public,  private  and  busi- 
ness life,  the  memory  of  the  manifold  virtues  of  the  man, 
and  the  thought  is  enforced  upon  me  that  while  there  has  been 
lost  to  the  world  one  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  almost 
any  public  position,  there  has  been  lost  to  every  person  who  knew 
him,  a  friend. 

Fast  as  the  rolling  seasons  bring 

The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love; 
Each  pearl  that  leaves  the  broken  string 

Is  set  in  Friendship's  crown  above. 
As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain, 

The  circle  widens  in  the  sky ; 
These  are  our  treasures  that  remain. 

But  those  are  stars  that  beam  on  high. 
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Address  hy  Eon.  Peter  A.  Porter. 

The  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter  of  Niagara  Falls  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends  who  have  met  to  honor  his  memory : 

The  poet  indeed  wrote  but  the  simple  truth  when  he  penned  the 

words : 

"  Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 

There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

Which  finds  not  here  an  end." 

For  death  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  gleans  impartially 
from  each  and  every  one  of  what  Shakespeare  has  termed  "  The 
seven  ages  of  man."  The  older  one  grows  the  more  he  appreciates, 
the  more  he  values  his  friends,  and  the  more  he  feels  their  loss. 
And  further,  the  more  mature  the  friend  who  is  taken  away  (at 
least  until  such  an  one  has  reached  the  allotted  years  of  the 
Psalmist)  the  more  poignant  is  the  grief  of  those  who  are  left 
behind. 

Two  little  boys,  just  starting  out  on  a  journey,  said  to  each 
other,  "  Let  us  be  friends  as  we  go  along  together."  And  so  to- 
gether they  went  on,  side  by  side  along  the  path,  and  the  further 
they  went  the  better  friends  they  became.  And,  at  last,  after  a 
long  time,  one  of  them  said :  "  I  must  leave  you  now,  for  I  am 
called  away."  And  the  other  replied  "  I  shall  miss  you,  oh,  so 
much,  but  now  that  we  must  part  I  am  glad  that  we  have  been 
friends,  true  friends,  during  all  the  journey.  I  shall  never  forget 
you."  So  the  one  departed,  and  the  other,  sorrowing,  went  on 
alone,  waiting  until  he,  too,  should  be  called.  For  the  path  which 
they  had  traveled  together  was  one  in  which  no  one  can  ever  re- 
trace his  steps,  for  it  was  the  path  of  life,  and  for  those  two,  even 
as  it  will  be  for  all  of  us,  its  only  end  was  the  grave, 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Historical  Society  to  offer  a  simple 
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word  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  V.  Welch  "  as  a  friend." 
And  I  have  construed  that  to  mean  both  as  a  friend  of  our  Society 
and  as  a  friend  of  his  fellow  men.  I  do  so  all  the  more  reverently 
and  willingly  because  of  a  long  and  valued  acquaintance  with  him, 
which  runs  back  over  a  period  of  more  than  25  years,  and  which 
neither  time  nor  politics,  nior  difference  of  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject has  ever  interrupted. 

Therefore  I  speak  of  him  in  friendship's  name. 

He  was  not  a  man  whose  interest — no,  I  prefer  and  am  going 
to  use  the  good  old  word  friendship — he  was  not  a  man  whose 
friendship  was  ever  given  lightly  or  inadvisedly  to  any  project; 
but  once  given  it  was  always  true,  constant  and  afSrmative. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Historical  Society  was  but  one  of  the 
many  public,  semi-public  and  private  movements  whose  aim  was 
to  accomplish  some  lasting  good,  not  merely  for  us  of  the  present, 
but  also  for  posterity,  to  which  he  gave  so  freely  of  his  time  and 
talents. 

He  was  a  studious  and  therefore  a  well  read  man.  The  tradi- 
tions and  memories  of  the  past  were  well  known  to  him,  and  in 
his  eyes  they  were  enduring  realities.  He  was  proud,  as  indeed  we 
all  ought  to  be,  of  the  glorious  history,  which,  first  under  the  rule 
of  the  aborigines,  and  later  successively  under  that  of  three  of  the 
great  nationalities  of  the  modern  world,  has  written  a  never-dying 
story  of  victories  and  achievements — in  religion,  in  war  and  in 
the  arts  of  peace — along  almost  every  foot  of  this  entire  frontier. 

From  the  day  our  Society  was  formed  for  the  collection  and 
the  conversation  of  the  story  and  of  the  relics  of  those  bygone 
days  hereabout — and  ever  continuously — his  interest  has  been 
keen,  his  efforts  unceasing,  and  his  friendship  unswerving  in  its 
behalf.     Always  present  at  our  meetings,  at  almost  every  ses- 
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sion  adding  to  our  collection  of  relics  through  gifts,  made  either 
personally,  or  by  others  through  him  at  his  suggestion,  always 
ready  to  add  a  word  of  entertainment  and  enlightment,  (and  it 
was  invariably  a  word  worthy  of  and  that  commanded  atten- 
tion) our  Society  in  his  death  has  lost  its  most  valuable  member, 
its  strongest  advocate  and  its  best  friend.  It  is  a  loss  which 
we  shall  long  feel  and  of  whose  magnitude  we  have  endeavored 
to  record  our  expression  in  the  words  of  the  memorial  which  has 
been  adopted  hereto-night. 

And  he  was  also  a  good  friend  to  many  other  societies,  to  many 
other  institutions,  to  many  other  projects.  He  was  a  friend, 
yes,  far  more  than  a  friend,  to  the  State  Reservation;  he  was 
a  friend  to  the  Hospital ;  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Niagara  Univer- 
sity ;  he  was  a  friend  to  tlie  Public  Library ;  he  was  a  friend  to 
the  Charity  Organization;  he  was  a  friend  to  all  temperance 
movements  and  especially  to  the  Temperance  Society;  he  was  a 
friend  to  all  of  the  educational  interests  of  our  city;  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  religious  as  well  as  to  the  social  and  literary  socie- 
ties of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Of  him  each  one  of  all  these  named  can  record  that  he  was  a 
friend,  whose  friendship  has  often   been  tried,   and  had  never 
been  found  wanting.     Speaking  more  broadly : 
'*  Whatsoever  things  were  true, 

Whatsoever  things  were  honest, 

Whatsoever  things  were  just, 

Whatsoever  things  were  pure, 

Whatsoever  things  were  lovely. 

Whatsoever  things  were  of  good  repute," 
to  each  and  overj'  one  of  those  he  was  attracted ;  to  each  and  every 
one  of  those  he  was  a  good  friend. 
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To  speak  of  him  as  a  friend  of  his  fellow-men  is  for  me  more 
difficult  and  more  delicate,  for  that  embraces  the  realm  of  my 
personal  relations  with  him.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  mourn 
him.  He  was  the  friend  of  many  of  you  who  are  here  to-night, 
and  you  all  mourn  him. 

There  are  so  many  memories.  There  is  so  much  that  might 
be  said,  yes,  that  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  there  is  so  little  time 
in  which  to  say  it.  All  that  I  could  say  of  him  as  a  personal 
friend,  even  though  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,"  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  his  loyalty  and 
with  his  worth.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  much,  let  me 
rather  merely  quote  the  expressions  of  some  of  the  great  minds  of 
the  past,  as  to  what  a  true  friend,  and  as  to  what  true  friendship, 
is  and  should  be;  and  then  let  me  simply  point  out  how  well  his 
life  fulfilled  all  these  conditions. 

Euripides  wrote :  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rich  and  a  good 
thing  to  be  strong,  but  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be  beloved  of  many 
friends.  Life  has  no  blessing  like  an  earnest  friend ;  than  treas- 
ured wealth  more  precious;  aye,  than  the  power  of  monarchs 
and  the  people's  loud  applause."  That  was  written  nearly  24 
centuries  ago,  more  than  400  years  before  our  Iledeemer  was 
born.  The  world  has  changed  much,  yes,  very  much,  and  in 
many,  many  ways  since  then.  But  those  words  are  as  true  to- 
day as  they  were  when  the  great  Athenian  wrote  them. 

And  many  men,  to  whom  Thomas  V.  Welch  was  a  true,  even  if 
not  a  close  friend,  can  bear  witness  of  the  truthfulness  of  their 
application  to  him. 

A  philosopher  cried  out :  ''  Mark  the  difference  between  in- 
timacy and  friendship.  The  one  is  ephemeral,  transient  and 
shallow ;  the  other  is  solid,  permanent  and  deep-rooted.    The  one 
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grows  quickly  and  usually  dies  suddenly.  The  other  ripens 
slowly  and  as  a  rule  ends  only  with  life." 

He  was  not  a  man  of  intimacies;  that  was  to  his  credit.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  friendships — and  that  was  what  made  him  be- 
loved of  his  fellows. 

I  often  find  myself  going  back  to  Darwin's  saying  about  "  The 
duration  of  a  man's  friendships  being  one  of  the  best  measures 
of  his  worth." 

Judged  by  the  duration  of  the  friendships  men  had  for  him, 
his  worth  must  truly  have  been  great,  as  indeed  it  was;  for  he 
was  a  man  who  held  his  friends,  and  while  he  made  many  new 
ones,  he  clung  rigorously  to  the  old  ones.  He  never  made  the 
mistake  of  throwing  away  a  friend  in  a  world  where  true  friend- 
ship is  so  rare. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  written :  "  There  ai-e  two  elements 
that  go  to  the  composition  of  friendship,  each  so  sovereign  that 
I  can  detect  no  superiority  in  either — no  reason  why  either 
should  be  first  named.  The  one  is  truth  and  the  other  is  tender- 
ness." Emerson's  deduction  was  that  "  a  friend  may  well  be 
reckoned  the  masterpiece  of  Nature." 

If  there  were  any  two  predominating  elements  in  the  char- 
acter of  T.  V.  Welch  they  were  truth  and  tenderness.  And  that 
was  what  made  him  so  good,  so  true,  and  so  lasting  a  friend. 

Robert  Hall  once  said :  "  A  faithful  and  true  friend  is  a  living 
blessing,  inestimable  in  possession,  and  deeply  to  be  lamented  when 
gone.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  talk  of  a  friend ;  noth- 
ing more  difficult  than  to  find  one;  nothing  more  rare  than  to 
improve  by  one  as  we  ought.  He  who  has  made  the  acquisition 
of  a  judicious  and  sympathizing  friend  may  be  said  to  have 
doubled  his  mental  resources." 
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And  every  word  of  that,  and  in  its  highest  sense,  may  be  truth- 
fully applied  to  our  deceased  associate. 

Robert  Browning  exclaimed:  ''What  a  thing  friendship  is! 
World  without  end!  Amen!  What  will  not  a  man  give  for  a 
true  friend?    And  what  will  not  one  tried  friend  do  for  another?  " 

Two  men  were  once  discussing  these  questions.  One  of  them, 
thinking  to  reach  the  ultima  thulc  of  friendship,  said:  "  I  would 
go  up  to  the  gates  of  Hell  for  a  friend."  The  other  answered 
simply,  "  I  would  go  in."  But,  as  the  poet  has  said,  "  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  great  to  die  for  a  friend,  as  to  find  a  friend  worth 
dying  for." 

History  records  many  instances  where  men  have  died  for  their 
friends,  and  those  friends  must  have  been  of  that  noble,  but  com- 
paratively small  class,  to  which,  we  are  prone  to  believe,  our 
friend  belonged. 

And,  last  of  all,  we  turn  to  the  one  book,  which  alone  will  sur- 
vive all  other  books,  of  all  the  literatures  and  of  all  the  languages 
of  all  the  world,  to  Holy  Writ.  And  therein  we  read :  "A  good 
man,  out  of  the  good  treasures  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  only 
that  which  is  good." 

And  we  recall  that  his  life  was  pure,  that  his  words  always 
rang  true,  and  that  he  brought  forth  only  good.  There  was  no 
malice  in  his  heart;  his  helping  hand  was  ever  outstretched; 
friendliness  shone  from  his  eyes,  and  his  smile  was  like  a  per- 
petual benediction.  Happy  indeed  was  the  man  who  possessed 
his  friendship. 

Let  me  epitomize  the  good  qualities  of  his  all  too  short  life  in 
the  simple  words :     "  Exemplary  as  husband,  man  and  friend." 

True  friendship  is  closely  akin  to  religion,  of  which  the  Bible 
gives  the  definition :     "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
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and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in 
their  affliction  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
And  Thomas  V.  Welch's  ideal  of  friendship  must  have  been 
founded  upon  those  very  w^ords ;  for  he  did  visit  the  fatherless  and 
the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  he  did  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.  And  now  that  he  has  passed  away,  we,  his 
friends,  who  mourn  him  so  deeply,  must  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  which  the  poet  has  so  beautifully  worded : 

"  There  is  no  death.    What  seems  so  is  transition. 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  Life  Elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death." 

For  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 

"  He  has  fought  a  good  fight. 
He  has  finished  his  course. 
He  has  kept  the  faith." 

And  in  that  faith,  which  casteth  out  all  fear,  we  believe  that 
"  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  everlasting 
righteousness."  And  recalling  his  steadfastness  for  the  right  and 
his  friendliness  for  every  good  work,  in  that  same  perfect  faith  we 
apply  to  his  memory  the  promise  of  our  Saviour,  as  told  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents :  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant. Thou  has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things.     Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Memorial  Meeting^  Deceniber  17,  1903. 

Another  public  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  the  International 

Theatre,  Niagara  Falls,  Thursday  evening,  December    17,  1903. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Franchot  presided.    Mayor  John  M.  Hancock  and  other 

representative  citizens  sat  upon  the  platform.    The  order  of  exer- 
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cises  was  as  follows :  Song,  "  The  name  on  the  tree,"  by  Miss  Eva 
Tugby,  the  words  being  by  Mr.  Welch ;  address  by  the  Hon.  George 
Raines,  of  Rochester,  a  Commissioner  of  the  State  Reservation 
at  Niagara;  song,  "  Ave  Maria,"  by  Mr.  James  E.  Rock,  the  words 
being  by  Mr.  Welch;  address  by  the  Rev.  Luke  A.  Grace,  C.  M., 
Secretary  of  Niagara  University ;  address  by  the  Hon.  F.  A-  Dud- 
ley ;  and  address  by  Hon.  Patrick  F.  King. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Commissioner 
Raines,  who  spoke  extemporaneously,  however,  and  no  report  of 
the  address  was  preserved.  He  characterized  Mr.  Welch  as  a 
practical  idealist,  and  showed  how  the  deceased  embodied  his  high 
conceptions  in  practical  works.  The  speaker  reviewed  the  stirring 
events  of  the  days  when  the  character  of  the  young  man  was 
formed,  and  dwelt  on  the  achievements  and  triumphs  of  the  ma- 
ture life  that  followed.  He  pictured  Mr.  Welch  as  the  citizen, 
the  public  man,  the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  true  friend  of  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Address  J)y  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Grace,  C.  M- 

The  Rev.  Luke  A.  Grace  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renown'd  than  war."  And 
may  that  peace  which  surpasseth  all  human  understanding  invest 
the  soul  as  our  love  invests  the  memory  of  him  whom  we  mourn 
to-night. 

Within  a  stone-throw  of  this  building  stands  a  monument 
erected  by  greatful  citizens  to  commemorate  a  bloody  chapter  in 
the  history  of  our  commonwealth.  Verging  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  following  the  water  course  of  our  river  on  the  American 
and  on  the  Canadian  side,  we  are  confronted  by  other  monuments 
marking  localities  that  are,  indeed,  historic  to  the  last  degree. 
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Yet,  each  of  them  bears  a  crimson  legend  telling  how,  through 
shot  and  shell  and  sabre  stroke  the  giants  of  war  made  death 
and  solitude,  and  called  it  peace.  To  the  patriot  every  one  of 
these  storied  piles  marking  the  battlefields  of  days  gone  by,  or 
handing  to  immortality  the  names  of  soldier  dead,  seems  to  blaze 
forth  "  the  pride,  the  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
Yet  each  of  them  has  a  postscript  written  only  in  the  aching 
hearts  of  thousands  whose  kindred  fell,  bequeathing  indeed  a 
legacy  of  glory,  but  likewise  a  legacy  of  tears. 

Are  we,  the  inheritors  of  others'  greatness,  the  first  fruits  of 
this  new-born  century,  to  worship  ever  at  the  shrine  of  Mars, 
recognizing  no  glory  that  is  not  tinged  with  crimson,  reading  no 
tablets  that  have  not  been  carved  by  point  of  sword,  esteeming 
no  life  as  worthy  of  emulation  unless  it  has  been  nurtured  amid 
the  noise  of  camps  and  extinguished  in  the  blaze  of  blood-red 
battle? 

Your  reverent  presence  here  to-night,  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls, 
is  a  silent  but  eloquent  tribute  of  your  belief  in  the  poet  Milton's 
axiom :  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renown'd  than  war." 
Around  the  memory  of  one  who  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
leads  to  conciliation,  to  harmony,  to  peace  and  fraternal  unity, 
you  weave  your  chaplets  of  immortelles.  With  loving  generosity 
you  pronounce  him  your  first  citizen  when  living,  the  first  in  your 
affections  now  that  he  is  gone.  This  vast,  this  erudite,  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  proclaims  him  to  have  been  great  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  though  his  sphere  of  action  was  comparatively 
limited.  Your  sympathetic  accord  to  honor  his  memory  is  testi- 
mony that  his  influence  for  good  is  most  lasting,  although  the 
immediate  beneficiaries  of  his  self-sacrificing  labors  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  population  of  this  city. 
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By  a  strange  misuse  of  perspective  the  mind's  eye  sometimes 
overlooks  the  greatness  of  familiar  characters  to  contemplate 
under  abnormal  proportions  those  that  are  separated  from  our 
own  lives  by  the  span  of  centuries.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if 
frequent  contact  with  goodness,  with  greatness,  for  the  truly  good 
are  truly  great,  belittled  it  in  our  estimation,  rendering  us  too 
familiar  for  reverence,  and  too  skeptical  to  make  our  judgments 
impartial.    But  is  this  phase  of  mind  a  necessary  condition  ? 

Have  we  that  reverence  for  the  great  cataract  which  took  pos- 
session of  the  soul  of  Hennepin  or  La  Salle,  or  even  the  dusky 
aborigines  who  blazed  the  forest  trees  with  their  tomahawks,  lead- 
ing the  way  to  this  "  ninth  wonder  of  the  world."  Do  the  murmur- 
ings  of  our  historic  river  awaken  in  our  souls  those  dreams  of 
immortality  which  seized  upon  the  brain  of  Chataubrand  as  he 
stood  upon  its  bank  and  listened  to  what  he  called  sublimest 
echoes  from  eternity  ?    Upon  reflection,  I  answer  yes. 

The  sublimity  of  our  cataract  did  not  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  first  Europeans  to  visit  it  had  taken  sketches  of  the  mighty 
waterfall  and  sent  them  to  their  incredulous  friends  in  the  old 
world.  The  majesty  of  our  river  did  not  depart  when  Richelieu 
contemplated  harnessing  it  as  a  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  New 
France,  or  later  when  the  advance  of  modern  industry,  realizing 
more  than  the  dream  of  the  French  minister,  is  prepared  like 
Liberty  herself  to  illumine  the  world. 

In  our  reflective  moods,  when  reason,  when  honest,  disciplined 
emotion  rule  us,  we  can  look  upon  these  wonders  of  God  though 
at  our  very  doors,  and  experience  the  thrill  of  the  believer  in  the 
inspired  words  of  David :  "  Deep  calleth  on  deep  at  the  noise  of 
Thy  floodgates."     We  throw  open  the  floodgates  of  our  hearts 
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that  we  may  expand  beyond  our  narrow  selves,  or  sordid  interests, 
our  mere  commercial  ambitions,  to  come  into  close  communion 
with  the  majesty  of  nature,  the  majesty  of  God. 

An  so,  my  friends,  when  that  reflective  seriousness  which  the 
grave  engenders  falls  upon  the  fevered  mind  like  refreshing  dew 
upon  some  arid  plain,  and  we  ponder  on  the  past  instead  of  plan- 
ning anxiously  for  the  future,  recollection  takes  the  place  of 
action,  and  tender  reminiscence  crowds  the  halls  of  Memory  until 
our  eyes  are  bathed  in  a  crystal  flood  of  tears.  For  Memory  is 
that  spectre-land  in  which  our  own  embodied  spirits,  escaping  for 
a  while  from  their  fleshh-  confines,  commune  once  more  with  loved 
ones  gone  away.  In  that  mystic  atmosphere,  which  Tennyson 
has  called  the  dewy  dawn  of  memory,  we  are  transported  from 
ourselves. 

"  Our  souls  pass  on,  for  the  chasm  is  spann'd 
With  a  gossamer  bridge  to  the  spirit  land." 

But  even  then  the  symphonies  poured  out  may  lack  perfection 
because  some  voice  that  we  loved  to  hear  is  silent.  Yet,  Memory's 
magic  wand  will  work,  and  the  moral  purity  of  that  voice,  its 
clearness  and  certainty  of  tone,  its  unfaltering  appeal  for  decency, 
for  justice,  for  truth,  will  ring  out  through  Memory's  halls  as 
though  the  music  of  the  angels  were  added  when  they  sang  of 
''  l)eace  on  earth,  to  men  good  will." 

Some  face  that  limners  would  love  to  paint  were  they  in  quest 
of  ideal  goodness  lights  up  no  more  with  old  time  animation  in 
merry  or  in  serious  throng.  Instead,  the  marble  mask  of  death 
has  chilled  the  fervid  lips,  eclipsed  the  lustre  of  the  eyes,  and 
frozen  the  smile  that  was  wont  to  ripple  from  honest  heart  up 
to  honest  face.  Yet,  Memory  has  a  creative  power,  the  power  of 
resurrection,  to  call  back  our  loved  ones  from  the  tomb,  idealized, 
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spiritualized,  divested  of  all  earthly  frailties,  clothed  in  those 
higher  qualities  which  bring  our  human  nature  so  close  to 
our  God. 

Have  I  reminded  you,  my  friends,  of  a  voice  that  you  loved  to 
hear,  of  a  face  that  you  loved  to  look  upon,  of  a  heart  that  encom- 
passed in  its  general  purpose  the  greatest  and  the  humblest  resi- 
dent of  the  Cataract  City?  Have  I  done  violence  to  the  proprie- 
ties in  linking  the  memory  of  our  lamented  friend  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  are  great  only  perhaps  because  general  history  has 
emblazoned  their  names  on  her  immortal  scroll?  Have  we  no 
laurel  crown  for  the  domestic  hero  or  heroine  whose  circle  of 
operations  may  be  limited  by  the  measurements  of  the  family 
hearthstone?  Is  world-wide  popularity  essential  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  works  well  done  when  we  know  that  He  Who  searcheth 
the  heart  and  the  reins  rewards  with  everlasting  benediction  a 
cup  of  water  given  in  secret  for  love  of  the  Good  Samaritan? 

Each  of  us  is  a  little  world  in  himself,  and  whoever  or  whatever 
affects  our  hopes,  our  plans,  our  individual  aspirations,  assumes 
towards  us  the  relation  of  world-wide  interest.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  life  of  our  lamented  friend  is  worthy  of  emulation 
by  every  citizen  of  Niagara  Falls;  his  memory  deserves  a  place 
among  those  of  the  truly  great;  his  deeds  of  philanthropy,  of 
charity,  his  unwearying  efforts  for  intellectual,  moral  and  civic 
improvement  deserve  to  be  classed  with  the  works  of  the  truly 
good. 

"  Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies."  Let  the  circle 
of  your  influence  be  as  wide  as  the  earth's  orbit,  or  restricted  to 
the  boundaries  of  a  newly  born  city,  if  the  duties  assigned  you  are 
conscientiously  discharged,  the  opportunities  for  doing  good 
rightly  appreciated  and  employed,  you  are  good,  you  are  great. 
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you  are  noble  even  though  you  may  not  have  a  dollar  to  your  name, 
and  your  last  resting  place  may  go  unmarked  until  the  trumpet 
of  judgment  sounds. 

"  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Only  noble  to  be  good !  What  nobility,  then,  like  an  indestructi- 
ble halo,  adorns  the  life  scroll  of  Thomas  Vincent  Welch !  Can  we 
find  a  section  throughout  this  territory  barren  of  results  from  his 
long,  unselfish  life  as  a  citizen  of  this  locality?  What  has  made 
his  name  a  household  word  for  30  years?  His  unaffected  goodness, 
manifest  in  his  own  life  as  a  Christian  of  Godly  manners,  injected 
into  the  lives  of  others  by  reason  of  that  potency  which  good  ex- 
ample possesses  to  sway  men's  minds,  influence  their  actions  and 
thus  increase  the  sum  total  of  their  happiness.  He  was  a  brilliant 
example  of  personal  integrity,  so  that  his  own  sobriety,  purity  and 
honesty  gave  him  the  right  to  coax  others  into  the  ways  of  virtue. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets."  And  now,  perhaps,  we 
have  the  secret  of  this  man's  magnetic  influence,  I  do  not  say  over 
those  who  are  esteemed  great,  but  over  those  who  are  termed  the 
rank  and  file  of  life's  great  army.  The  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
country  have  done  him  honor  in  their  day  because  of  his  position 
as  a  legislator  who  would  not  bend  to  the  support  of  any  measure 
that  had  not  equity  to  recommend  it.  They  recognized  that  when 
a  vital  principle  was  at  stake  he  was  as  immovable  as  the  founda- 
tions of  our  cataract,  and  so  they  honored  him  for  his  unflinching 
integrity  and  felt  honored  by  his  fellowship. 

But  towards  those  whom  the  hand  of  misfortune  had  touched, 
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who  had  little  or  no  influence  in  the  councils  of  state,  the  halls  of 
politics  or  the  gatherings  of  the  wealthy,  he  was  a  friend,  a  father, 
a  consoler.  Towards  the  fallen  he  had  the  waxen  heart  of  a 
woman,  and  even  when  justice  demanded  severe  example  his 
quality  of  mercy  was  strained  to  the  last  degree  to  shelter  them 
from  unnecessary  humiliations.  He  felt  a  pride  to  take  the  horny 
palm  of  labor  and  press  it  to  his  own ;  he  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  and 
found  it  a  pleasure  to  dry  the  tears  of  those  in  affliction  by  chari- 
ties as  delicate  as  they  were  private,  deeds  of  noble  generosity 
witnessed  only  by  the  angels,  and  now  of  God  remembered. 

"  And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood."  From  the  first  day 
that  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  locality  he 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  its  destiny,  and  an  unswerving  reliance 
on  the  intelligence,  the  civic  pride  and  civic  honesty  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Contending  parties  might  be  formed,  cabals  might  be 
instituted,  corruption*  might  threaten  to  undo  the  patient  labor  of 
years,  yet  he  wavered  not  in  his  faith  that  through  the  greatest 
storm  a  mighty  calm  would  yet  ensue,  bringing  peace  and  justice 
and  honor  with  their  attending  prosperity  to  the  city  he  loved  so 
well. 

A  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  would  be  recreant  to  my  pro- 
fession if  I  were  to  dismiss  this  sublimQ  subject  of  his  faith  with- 
out reference  to  his  religious  convictions  and  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  served  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  consistent  and  edi- 
fying member.  I  do  not  stand  here  to-night  as  an  apologist  of 
the  communion  which  I  serve  and  whose  influence  for  good  is 
known,  honored  and  largely  exercised  among  you.  I  would  only 
accentuate  the  fact  that  if  Mr.  Welch  had  been  less  consistent  in 
his  religious  duties  his  memory  would  be  far  less  honored  than  it 
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has  been  and  will  be  so  long  as  lovers  of  principle  exist  to  extol 
the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good. 

Reared  from  infancy  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  never  found 
her  yoke  too  heavy  for  the  honorable  ambitions  of  his  life,  or  her 
restrictions  too  narrow  for  the  exercise  of  any  commendable  prog- 
ress in  science,  art  or  the  more  prosaic  concerns  of  business. 

He  would  not  follow  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  simply  because  it  was 
labeled  a  novelty,  but  exercised  that  caution  which  men  of  pru- 
dence and  solid  conviction  are  bound  to  respect,  even  while  they 
may  appear  to  differ  in  conclusions.  He  found  his  religion  a 
source  of  comfort,  a  staff  to  lean  on  in  times  of  trial,  a  fair  and 
sure  guide  amid  the  perils  which  must  have  surrounded  him  us 
other  i)ublic  men  when  popularity,  ambition  and  the  greed  for 
gain  beckon  them  on  with  siren  hand  from  the  plain  path  of  duty 
to  self,  to  the  neighbor  and  to  God. 

And  now  my  mind,  transported  for  a  while  in  sweet  contempla- 
tion of  my  dear  friend's  virtues,  returns  to  itself  as  if  with  sudden 
impact.  For  it  realizes  that  amid  all  the  encomiums  scattered 
like  sweet  flowers  around  the  memory  of  the  honored  dead,  there 
are  always  two  hearts,  that  of  wife  and  that  of  sister,  joined  so 
sacredly  to  his  own  that  were  I  not  a  priest  of  his  and  their  com- 
munion I  might  deem  it  well  nigh  an  intrusion  to  part  the  veil 
before  the  shrine  of  their  sorrow  and  whisper  as  I  do  with  all  my 
soul:  Have  comfort;  thy  husband,  thy  brother  lives!  He  hath 
that  immortality  which  comes  to  the  true  Christian  who  has 
fought  the  good  fight,  who  has  kept  the  faith,  who  has  finished  his 
course  and  sealed  his  mission  here  below  in  osculo  Domini,  in  the 
sacred  kiss  of  the  Lord. 
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